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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


DorotHy Drx—Women take love harder 
than men do. 

CHauNncEy M. DEpEw—The calamity 
howler is again abroad in the land. 

Orro H. KAHN—Let us shun the descent 
into the valley we have left behind. 

Dr. Harry Emerson FospickK—The 
League of Nations will be no tea party. 

Ex-CrowN Prince—I pride myself on 
being a sportsman of the best English type. 

PREMIER Kurt EIsSNER—I don’t want 
to be a statesman. I want to tell the truth. 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN—AIl my pictures are 
built around the idea of getting one into 
trouble. 

SECRETARY DANIELS—The day of isola- 
tion of the United States has passed for 
good and all. 

Joun D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—In the re- 
ligious world there is more need of a 
brotherly spirit. 

Watt Mason—aAll Europe is strewn 
with dead men’s bones because some 
chumps are reigning. 

Rev. FRANK CRANE—We have con- 
quered Germany on the battle field. We 
must conquer her on the spiritual ‘field. 

SecRETARY DANIELS—The Monroe Doc- 
trine will always abide as our pillar of 


cloud by day and our pillar of fire by night. - 


PREMIER LLOyD GEORGE—-I wish to make 
it clear beyond all doubt that I stand for 
the abolition of conscript armies in all 
lands. 

CHaRLES M. Scowas—The aristocrat of 
the future will become so, not because of 
birth or wealth, but because he has done 
something for the good of his country. 

QUEEN Mary—I earnestly trust that tho 
the-thrill and glamour of war are over, the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and helpfulness it 
has kindled will not waver in the coming 
days. 

PREMIER CLEMENCEAU — Many times 
have I felt life not worth living, but since 
young girls from Alsace-Lorraine in the 
exuberance of their joy kissed me saying 
“Savior,” my journey of life is finished. 
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The Boches ruefully call it “Muddle 
Europe” now.—Passing Show. 








The Sinn Feiner wrote on the wall: “God 
Save Ireland.” And the passing soldier 
suggested he should add “when the boys 
come home.”—London Opinion. 


Frank—When you proposed to her I 
suppose she said: “This is so sudden?” 

Ernest—No, she was honest and said: 
a suspense has been terrible.”—Med- 
cy. 


A very learned professor in Edinburgh 
was seated in an omnibus in Edinburgh 
when a man, by no means ostentatiously 
sober, stumbled in, and remarked with 
pointed allusion to the great man, “Some 
people think they know everything.” He 
repeated this commonplace, and at last the 
professor replied urbanely that he had 
known people who thought they knew much 
more than they did know, but he had never 
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met one who claimed to know everything. 
Then the disgraceful person retorted, “Oh, 
that’s so, isn’t it? Well, 1 can tell you 
something you don’t know, and it will inter- 
est you. My wife is your washerwoman, 
and I’m wearing one of your shirts,” and 
that certainly added to the stock of the 
professor’s information.—London Opinion. 


On one trip the “Leviathan” made, a unit 
of negro soldiers was on board. One morn- 
ing, shortly after first call, two of the 
negroes were standing wishing for excite- 
ment. 

“Henry,” said a comrade, “I wish a sub- 
marine would come along ’til this gun 
would talk to it.” 

Just then a floating object was discerned 
on the stern quarter. Without delay the 
gun went into action. After the soldiers 
had recovered their wits one said to the 
other: 

“Henry, that’s what I call service.”— 
New York Evening Sun. 





















NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
A monthly section devoted to 
business, personal and national 
efficiency. Official organ of the 
National Efficiency Society. Pub- 
lished in the third issue of 
The Independent each month 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating The Countryside 
Magazine and Suburban Life. 
A monthly section devoted to 
sensible and efficient country- 
side living: better houses, better 
rooms, better gardcns, better 
roads and better towns. Pub- 
lished in the first issue of 
The Independent each month 








THE NEW PLAYS 


Florence Reed achieves some highly dra- 
matic and emotional moments in Roads of 
Destiny, a play of fatalism, cleverly pre- 
sented and well acted. (Republic Theater.) 

The Gondoliers is one of the least known ° 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, but is 
now peculiarly appropriate since in the 
“Kingdom of Barataria” all men are equal 
and kings have to do the dusting. (Park 
Theater. ) 


POETS OF TODAY 


Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, Private 
381907 in the British army, is one of 
the half dozen young poets whose inter- 
pretation of the war has achieved great- 
ness. These recent poems of his, 
“Kings” and “The Traitor,” were pub- 
lished first in England in The New Wit- 
ness. Many of his poems of battle have 
appeared first in The Independent. 

KINGS 


He held a penny in his hand, 
And looked at it this way and that. 
“I’m big and red and round,” he said, 
“While he is little, cold and flat.” 








“T’ve serfs and vassals, gold and land, 
The penny-king. he hasn’t any; 
Yet when I’m dead and dust,” he said, 
“He'll still be worth a penny.” 
THE TRAITOR 
“One moment till I’ve smoked this cigaret,” 
He said-—his back against the barrack 


wall. 
With folded arms and still eyes strangely 
set, 
He puffed it slowly in the sight of all. 


Their hands upon their rifle stocks, they 
saw 
The glowing tip and the gray smoke 
ascend ; 
And as he flicked the ash away with awe 
They looked on him who once had been 
their friend. 


His eyes gleamed dark above the cigaret 

Till absently he flung the stump aside, 
But if with fear, defiance or regret, 

They never knew who watched him as he 

died. 

A young American poet, Roy Heiton, 
has striven for “the human note” in 
everyday affairs in Outcasts in Beulah 
Land, published by Henry Holt & Co. 
“Glimpses” is perhaps the best poem in 
the book: 


GLIMPSES 
Last night, as thru the crowd on Market 
Street 
A new-made soldier proudly swung along, 
Guiding that gray-eyed wonder called his 


girl, 
Whose face turned up to him in silent 
song, 


I marked, above those gay young hearts 
atune, 
The unimportant beauty of the moon. 
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DEMOCRACY MUST BE CIVILIZED 


HILE the Peace Conference tries to make the 

world safe for democracy and the teachers of tw» 

hemispheres try to make democracy safe for the 
world, democracy will do well to lift a finger in its own 
behalf. 

Democracy is on trial. It will be on trial, if it lives that 
long, for generations to come. A reasonably successful de- 
mocracy on a large scale is one of the newest things in the 
world. Its biggest experiment is the United States, a ‘com- 
paratively young nation. The downfall of the monarchs has 
been swift and spectacular, but when we remember that 
the greater part of mankind has been ruled by monarchs 
for more than four thousand years, we well may hesitate 
to prophesy that democracy is here to stay and that the 
monarchs will not come back. If democracy is to survive it 
must have “survival value” in the struggle for exisience: 
and this means that it must be more than an ideal or a 
thing desirable. , 

To hold its own in the struggle for existence, democracy 
must be workable, and this means, first, that it must not be 
so much clumsier and so much more wasteful of energy than 
monarchy is that the world will get tired of its ineptitude 
and bungling; and second, that the citizens of the great de- 
mocracies must be capable of running the democratic ma- 
chinery. 

Just now we Americans are taking a proper pride in the 
achievements of the people and the Government of the 
United States as participants in the European war. We 
have demonstrated our ability to get together and to create 
a gigantic enginery of organization and drive. What we do 
not yet know is the ratio of achievement to necessary cost. 
Our expenditures have been lavish beyond any known 
precedent, and when the day comes for analyzing them 
we should be prepared for a good deal of humiliation and, 
perhaps, condemnation. Mr. Lloyd George has called atten- 
tion to the astonishingly small cost to Germany of the total 
output of German military preparation and military activity. 
So far as the data at present available enable us to judge, 
we anticipate that when the balance sheet is made up it 
will be found that the Entente Allies and the United States 
paid from two to five dollars for every unit of actual mili- 
tary achievement for which Germany paid a dollar. In a 
word, it is probable that the defeat of the Teutonic Powers 
cost anywhere from two to five times as much as it ought 
to have cost if all activities had been directed with an 
economy of plan and execution, comparable to that of 
Berlin. 

We are not claiming that democracy cannot hope to suc- 
ceed unless it is as efficient, dollar for dollar, as monarchy 
has been. The efficiency of individuals, man for man, may 
so far exceed the efficiency of individuals under monarchy 





as greatly to outweigh the superior financial efficiency of 
monarchical government. Nevertheless, unless democracy 
can become efficient in the economic sense it cannot be re- 
garded as securely established. 

The other question, whether the citizens of the great de- 
mocracies will prove themselves able to run the complex 
mechanism of a big democracy, is more serious. In the 
United States we have developed individual resourcefulness, 
initiative and responsibility; but it would be rash to say 
that our democratic political system has been the chief 
cause of the worthy achievement. We have had a new con- 
tinent to explore and to exploit. To men of daring it has 
offered great opportunities. Practically the entire people 
have felt the touch of the spirit of adventure. We have had 
an abundance of cheap land, and for more than half of our 
history a majority of our people were land-owning farmers, 
depending upon themselves and not upon Government or 
even upon social institutions, for success. What assurance 
have we that we shall continue to be in like manner indi- 
vidually self-reliant and efficient when the majority of us 
are employees of the Government, or of municipalities, or 
of corporations, or are members of mass-governing pro- 
fession or professorial gilds? 

Again, as a people we have been on the whole a picked 
lot. We are all immigrants or descendants of immigrants, 
and until recently most of the men and women who came 
to these shores from Europe came under their own steam, 
so to speak, and for their own excellent reasons. They 
weren’t sent; they weren’t induced or brought. Now, how- 
ever, we are beginning to show the normal composition of a 
long-established population. We have the usual percentages 
of failures and worse: defectives, the feebleminded, paupers 
and criminals; and as yet we have devised no means of 
keeping these classes out of politics. We have devised no 
means either of giving due weight to intellectual and moral 
qualities in political leadership, legislation and civic life; 
and until that is done we can have no assurance that de- 
mocracy will certainly. prove more successful than mon- 
archy has been in a world which no longer has any great 
continent of unexploited opportunity to select and stimulate 
such population elements as came to America from 1600 
to 1860. 

A democracy may be a civilized democracy, as the democ- 
racies of the United States, Canada, Great Britain, France 
and Switzerland on the whole have been; or it can be an 
uncivilized democracy as the democracy of Russia on the 
whole has been to date, as the democracy of Paris was in 
the days of the Commune, and as the democracies of New 
York City, Philadelphia and San Francisco often have been 
for years together. If democracy is to survive, it must suc- 
ceed; and if it is to succeed, it must be civilized. 
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COMMON SENSE IN DEMOBILIZATION 


RE we to have a common sense program of demo- 

A bilization or shall the problem be taken in hand by 

the doctrinaires or by the red tape artists or, worse 

yet, be thrown as a bone to the Kilkenny cats of the indus- 
trial interests? 

It is reported from Washington that the War Labor 
Policies Board requests the War Department to hold in- 
definitely in camp the enlisted men that have never been 
sent abroad: There are more than a million and a half of 
these in the various camps and cantonments, and the Labor 
Policies Board is said to fear the possibility of disturbing 
existing wage conditions thru an immediate release of sol- 
diers, thereby creating a “surplus of labor.” 

There is no surplus of labor in the United States today 
or anywhere else in the civilized world, and, as might have 
been expected, the Department of Labor, which is thoroly 
informed on the subject, declares that its reports from the 
country at large show the seriousness of the actual labor 
shortage. No one will dispute the possibility of unemploy- 
ment in certain centers where munitions workers are being 
discharged, but the problem which this state of facts pre- 
sents is one of distribution and is not to be met by keeping 
a million and a half of men in idleness. 

The obviously ‘sensible thing to do is to ascertain what 
men in each camp and cantonment have jobs awaiting them 
or know how to get them and are clamoring for release. 
These men should be discharged at once. Men who do not 
know what to turn to, or whose plans are vague, should be 
held temporarily, while intelligent efforts are made to find 
opportunities for them. 

These efforts cannot be made wisely or successfully by a 
central board, or commission, at Washington. They can be 
worked out only thru the codperation of local agencies in 
every commonwealth. If we are correctly informed upon the 
views of the National Council of Defense and rightly under- 
stand its plans, it proposes that local councils or community 
centers, hundreds in number in each state, shall take this 
matter in hand, obtaining the codperation of boards of trade, 
churches and influential citizens. This is the common sense 
procedure; and we anticipate that the pressure of public 
opinion, backed by the desire of families to get their boys 
home, will be adequate to bring something of the kind to 
pass. 








VIENNA AND PARIS 


T the Congress of Vienna that met a century ago 
after the fall of Napoleon, the outstanding personal- 


ities who parceled out the peoples of Europe among 
themselves were no less exalted dignitaries than Emperor 
Alexander of Russia, King Frederick William of Prussia, 
Count Metternich of Austria, Lord Castlereagh of Eng- 
land, and Prince Talleyrand of France. 
At the forthcoming Paris Peace Conference to inaugurate 
a League of Free Nations on earth and thus to make the 
world safe for democracy the men who loom largest are the 
three plebeians, Petty Attorney Lloyd George, Editor Cle- 
menceau and Professor Wilson! 


NO MAN’S LAND IS SOMEBODY’S 


I: our issue of April 20 last we called attention to the 








fact that the only unappropriated and uninhabited ter-° 


ritory of the world outside the Polar regions was Spits- 
bergen and that the Germans were after that. But as has 
happened before in Africa, Asia and the Pacific the British 
beat them to it. Last summer an expedition was sent out 
under Sir Ernest Shackleton, the Antarctic explorer, and 
the British flag was hoisted at Ebeltoft Harbor. A Ger- 
man wireless station was found here and destroyed. 
The British have the best claim to the country both his- 


torically and commercially. It was in fact annexed by Great 
Britain three hundred years ago under the name of “King 
James his Newland” and British companies have the largest 
holdings there. One syndicate, the Northern Exploratioa 
Company, has acquired some two thousand square miles of 
mineral land. There are said to be millions of tons of an- 
thracite and bituminous coal in sight and easily accessible 
from the sea. The coal can be shoveled from the surfac2 
seams and run down to the shore by a cable line at cost 
of less than seventy-five cents a ton. Close by are moun- 
tains of iron ore, hematite of the richest sort, also avail- 
able by open diggings. As may be seen from the map in 
the Story of the Week the islands are within 1200 miles 
of London, three or four days’ voyage, and within 600 
miles of the Murman coast, from which the Alijed and 
American troops are now operating in Russia. During the 
war this was the only route out of reach of the U-boats 
and thousands of tons of coal were shipped from Spits- 
bergen to Norway and Sweden. Last winter the Scan- 
dinavian and Russian miners brought their families and 
stayed thru the dark half of the year, so now Spitsbergen 
has a permanent population and eight or ten natives. 


HISTORY REPEATING HERSELF 


E do not need to writé new poems on the European 
situation. The old ones will do; for instance, Ad- 
dison’s on “The Campaign” of the Duke of Mar!- 


borough, written in 1704: 


The British Chief, for mighty toils renown’d, 
Increased in titles, and with conquests crown’d, 
To Belgian coasts his tedious march renews 

And the long windings of the Rhine pursues, 
Clearing its borders from usurping foes 

And blest by rescued nations as he goes 


THE BREST MYSTERY 


REST was that “unknown port” to which a million 
B: more of our boys were consigned and Brest was 

the source of the greatest hoax or the worst break 
or the strangest freak in the history of journalism. Which it 
was cannot yet be said, for the origin of the Brest despatch 
that set us all to celebrating peace prematurely has never 
been quite cleared up. There are several queer things about 
it. First the public learned on November 5 by official de- 
spatch from Berlin that the German Government had ap- 
pointed a delegation to go to the front and receive from 
Foch the terms of the armistice. The names of the dele- 
gates were given: Rear Admiral von Hintze, the Kaiser’s 
naval diplomatist and the Foreign Secretary; Admiral von 
Miiller, chief of the Kaiser’s naval cabinet since 1906; Gen- 
eral von Winterfeld, former military attaché at Paris; and 
General E. G. W. T. von Giindell, military delegate to the 
second Hague Conference and chief of staff on the Chinese 
expedition of 1900; all well known men, just the sort the 
Kaiser would choose. They left for the front on the five 
o’clock train on November 6, according to the official de- 
spatch of the Berlin Government. They might have got 
there the next morning, spent several hours discussing the 
armistice and signed it in the afternoon. That in fact was 
what we heard from the United Press correspondent at 
Brest, who says he got it from Admiral Wilson, who says 
he got it from the American Embassy at Paris. So the ship- 
yards men left their work at a loss to the Government of 
$600,000 and the rest of us spent the evening blowing horns 
and waving flags at a loss to the country that cannot be 
computed. . 

Afterward we were told that it was all wrong; that a 
different delegation signed a different document on a dif- 
ferent day. The armistice bears the signatures of Dr. Ez- 
berger, Count von Salow and General von Winterfeld; two 
admirals and one general had disappeared and two civil- 
ians substituted. Only Winterfeld remained the same. The 
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armistice which President Wilson read to Congress No- 
vember 11 was not that signed by these delegates. Eighteen 
of its thirty-five clauses were different. And it was signed 
on the 11th instead of on the 7th. 

These are some of the things that puzzle the newspaper 
reader. Possibly a clue to them may be found in the fact— 
if it be a fact—that the Kaiser abdicated between these 
two dates. 


THE PORTUGUESE PROBLEM 


Te trouble with a revolution is that once it is started 
it keeps on revolving. Kerensky and Ebert have dis- 
covered this, as did Mirabeau and Danton in their 
time. So, too, in Portugal. Since 1910, when King Manoel 
set sail in his yacht for British soil, the Portuguese re- 
public has-had seven presidents and innumerable changes 
of ministry. The monarchists have never ceased to intrigue 
for a restoration and at the other extreme syndicalists and 
anarchists have continued to create disturbances. At times 
these antipodal elements’ have conspired together, or at 
least played into each other’s hands, in the effort to over- 
throw the Government. Between were the great body of 
republicans and democrats but split up into cliques and 
factions by personal rivalries and divergent aims. Tolera- 
tion and respect for one another’s rights—which are the 
pillars of a republic—are unknown in Portugal, and which- 
ever party has been in power it has been accused—not with- 
out reason—of interfering with civil and religious liberty. 

President Paes, who has just been assassinated, gained 


his power thru a bloody coup d’état on December 5, 1917.- 


Like most of the republican leaders he was a professor in 
the secular university of Coimbra. He became Minister of 
Public Works under the republic and was serving as Min- 
ister to Germany when the war broke out. Altho Portugal 
from her ancient alliance with Great Britain was nominally 
among the Allies from the start and Portuguese troops 
were actually codperating with the British, French and 
Belgians in fighting the Germans in Africa, yet Paes re- 
mained in Berlin until 1916, when Germany declared war 
against Portugal on account of the seizure of her ships. 
Then he returned and entered the army as a major of artil- 
lery. But he used his position to foment a conspiracy 
against President Machado, whose commission he held. 

Machado was pronouncedly pro-Ally. As Prime Minister 
he had declared as early as September 7, 1914, that Por- 
tugal would fulfil her treaty obligations and support Great 
Britain. When he became President a year later he began 
preparations for active participation. He proposed to ap- 
propriate $80,000,000 and raise an army of 150,000 men, 
not a poor contribution for a country inferior to Ohio in 
area, populdtion and wealth. 

But while President Machado with Premier Costa were 
on a visit of inspection to the French front, Major Paes 
took advantage of their absence to depose them. After three 
days of fighting in the Lisbon streets where some eighty 
persons were killed and four hundred wounded, Paes was 
put in power and an election held in the spring gave him 
a specious appearance of popular support by a large ma- 
jority of the votes cast. The London Times in an editorial 
favorable to Paes described his following in these words: 

Among his supporters are the Army, the Church, the numerous 
Republicans who were bitterly dissatisfied with the late régime, 
and the Monarchists. A revolution brought him to power last 
December, and it has been followed in the intervening six months 
by many arbitrary and “unconstitutional” measures. The Presi- 
dent is practically a dictator, and the elections which returned 
the Congress he opened last week were held under a dictatorship. 


The clericals had been alienated by the republican ad- 
ministration because of its harsh measures in disestablish- 
ing the Catholic Church and confiscating ecclesiastical prop- 
erty. Most of the clergy in Portugal, as in France, refused 
to conform to the separation law. President Paes conciliated 
the clerical element by relieving the Catholics of some of 


their hardships and by resuming diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican. 

Paes on his accession was suspected of being pro-German, 
but he repudiated the imputation and a contingent cf Por- 
tuguese troops were put in charge of a sector near Arras. 
They have been criticized for giving way before the Ger- 
man onslaught in the spring but, as Haig explains, they 
“were called upon to withstand the assault of greatly su- 
perior forces.” 

The royalists remain unreconciled to the republic. The 
national song is still hissed in certain restaurants. On the 
occasion of the marriage of ex-King Manoel they tried to 
telegraph congratulations, but these were held up by the 
authorities. So also was the wedding present inscribed 
“From the City of Lisbon to Its King.” The royalists, in- 
dignant at this interference, issued a protest, after the 
Portuguese custom, in the form of bombs. 

The republicans have never liked it that Great Britain 
has granted hospitality to the exiled King and the anti- 
British feeling was increased, at the instigation of German 
agents, when the publication of the secret memorandum of 
Prince Lichnowsky disclosed that Great Britain was trying 
before the war to gain the good will of Germany by liberal 
concessions in the Portuguese possessions of Africa. Dom 
Manoel used his influence in support of the war party, but 
many of the monarchists were pro-German. 

Such are some of the factors in the Portuguese problem. 
The assassination of the President will of course make 
matters worse. He was doubtless shot because he was con- 
sidered reactionary, but the crime’ will, as usual, tend to 
strengthen the reactionary forces. Labor leaders and repub- 
licans are being arrested for complicity. Among them is 
Senhor Brito Camacho, leader of the Unionist Republicans, 
who in his paper Lucia has voiced the sentiments of the 
laboring classes that they had no concern in the war. It is 
not yet clear, however, what are the real forces behind this 
ill-advised manifestation of violent partizanship. 








WE WANT TO SEE 


E have sent to Europe our foremost citizen, the 

W one American above all others the peoples of the 

Old World would most wish to welcome. 

Why not an exchange of visits? Let England send us 
Premier Lloyd George, France Marshal Foch, Italy aviator- 
poet D’Annunzio, Belgium Cardinal Mercier, Greece Pre- 
mier Venezelos ahd Japan “Grand-old-man” Okuma. They 
are the men of their respective countries that America 
would most delight to honor. 








OUR SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY 


NCE in five years we take the privilege of talking 
@) about ourselves, not, we hope, with the garrulous- 

ness of old age or with the boastfulness of youth, but 
in order that the new friends of The Independent may 
know why its old friends have loved it. For any journal, 
unless it be one of these ephemerides which flash before us 
on the newsstand and vanish as quickly, has a life and char- 
acter of its own. It has a consciousness of past achieve- 
ments that supports it in the crises of the present. It forms 
an inseparable part of that national life with which it has 
grown up and helped in some degree to shape. 

The Independent took its name from that group of brave 
Englishmen who in the seventeenth century revolted against 
the tyranny of church and state, and, driven out of their 
native land as criminals, sought freedom in New England. 
The system of government established by the Independents, 
or Congregationalists as they came to be called, was adopt- 
ed by the States and by other nations, and their principles 
of civil and religious liberty have spread around the world. 

The Independent has tried to live up to the ideal of the 
noble name that stood at the head of its pages. It has never 
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been the organ of any sect, party, society, publishing house 
or commercial interest. It has always exprest its cpinion 


with freedom—sometimes even with violence—on the burn-. 


ing questions of the day. It has been an active combatant in 
the hottest conflicts in politics, religion, business, litera- 
ture, science and art. It has thrived on the championship of 
unpopular causes. And the freedom of speech that it has 
claimed for itself it has accorded to others. It has opened 
its own columns to its strongest opponents and endeavcred 
to present both sides of all controverted questions to the 
consideration of its readers. The Independent has always 
welcomed new forms of art, new forms of poetry, new 
forms of spelling, and it has always attacked anachron- 
isms, superstitions, meaningless survivals in church, state, 
society and language. 

The Independent was born in 1848, the great year of 
liberation, when thrones were shaking and kings were flee- 
ing and peoples rising as never before since 1793 and never 
afterward till now. It espoused from the start the most ab- 
horred movement of the day, abolitionism. The dominant 
forces in state, church, society and finance conspired to crush 
or silence this new and aggressive enemy of entrenched 
privilege, but it persisted, and probably there was not a 
number of the first 770 weeks when slavery was not attacked 
in some way. After the formal emancipation of the negro 
there was—and unfortunately still is—need to fight for 
his equal civil, political and industrial rights. 

As a natural sequence The Independent has championed 
other opprest nationalities the world over: Greeks, Arme- 
nians, Indians, Hungarians, Jews, Finns, and many others. 
It has always advocated the expansion of American terri- 
tory and the expansion of American ideals. Nothing there- 
fore could please us better than the prospect of world organ- 
ization and reconstruction on American principles and 
system. The present editor of The Independent was one of 
the founders of the League to Enforce Peace and the 
League of Free Nations, and he has neglected no oppor- 
tunity to advocate these ideas by pen and voice. 

The Independent having been founded for the purpose 
of obtaining just and equal treatment for all persons irre- 
spective of race, sex, religion or wealth, and for seventy 
years it labored unceasingly for the abolition of those re- 
strictions and discrimination that law and custom have 
imposed upon the weaker sex: 1. Educational. When The 
Independent was started there was scarcely a college open 
to women. Now most of the colleges and universities admit 
them. 2. Professional. The fierce and intolerant opposition 
against the admission of women to medicine, law, ministry, 
teaching, engineering, and other professions and occupa- 
tions can hardly be realized by the present generation. Now 
practically all avenues are open and women are daily prov- 
ing their competency in new kinds of employment. 3. Equal 
pay. The right to equal recompense for equal services would 
seem naturally to follow, but is not yet fully acknowledged. 
4. Property rights. The existence of women as indepen- 
dent personalities is now recognized by the law, and in 
most of the states the sexes have been virtually placed upon 
an equal basis. 5. Marital rights. The Independent has al- 
ways regarded marriage as an equal partnership, and has 
urged that women ought not to be penalized for marrying 
by the forfeiture of the rights of property or occupation. 
This view, once so heretical, is coming to prevail. 6. Electoral 
rights. The right to vote has always seemed to The Inde- 
pendent a logical deduction of democracy. This fight is now 
virtually won, for women have now the ballot in the British 
Empire, Russia, Germany and Scandinavia, and in the 
greater part of the United States. 7. The right to be wom- 
anly. While The Independent has favored the admission 
of women to the educational, political and vocational priv- 
ileges formerly monopolized by men, it has always op- 
posed the idea that women embracing these opportunities 
should necessarily imitate men in dress, manners, opin- 


ions, or morals- Women should be allowed to do things 
in their own way. A certain mannishness is excusable in 
the pioneers who had to ferce their way thru closed 


doors, but this unpleasant phase of the feminist move- 


ment is fortunately a passing one. 

The Independent has been a leader in the movement for 
church federation and other measures to secure greater 
amity and codperation between denominations. But it has 
never favored the obliteration of denominational differ- 
ences by compulsory uniformity. The same principle should 
be applied here as to political reconstruction where we 
would have many diverse nations joined in one world fed- 
eration. 

One respect in which the old Independent departed from 
the custom of the literary and religious journals of its time 
was in devoting considerable space to the industrial side 
of life. It established standing departments ‘of Finance, 
Commerce, and Insurance when such subjects were re- 
garded as too sordid to be discussed in polite periodicals. 
This tendency has in recent years led The Independent to 
become the exponent of the efficiency mcvement in business 
and in various plans for the economy of time, money and 
energy by individuals. Naturally also the labor movement 
at home and abroad has come to receive an increasing 
amount of attention in our columns. We stand for the co- 
operative development of business up to and only up to the 
point where it involves the selfish exploitation and oppres- 
ion of business rivals, of wage workers, or of the consuming 
public. We shall labor for the democracy of industry, thru 
which the workers shall come more and more into ownership 
of the tools with which they produce, and capital and labor 
shall become more and more partners in industry rather 
than rivals for a disproportionate share of the products of 
industry. 

Every institution, says Emerson, is but the lengthened 
shadow of a great man. We cannot close a historical sketch, 
however brief, without reference to the three grand old men 
to whom The Independent owes its existence, influence and 
prosperity. The first was Henry C. Bowen, the founder 
and for fifty-two years the publisher and proprietor of The 
Independent. The second was Dr. William Hayes Ward, 
who for forty-eight years was on its editorial staff, for the 
greater part of that time its editor-in-chief. 'The third was 
William B. Howland, who as publisher effected in the brief 
period of 1913-1917 a radical construction of The Indepen- 
dent and greatly extended the radius of its influence. 

In 1917 The Independent found a fitting mate in Harper’s 
Weekly, nine: year its junior, and the married magazines 
have been received with greater favor than either when it 
was single. Harper’s Weekly in 1857 boldly proclaimed it- 
self “A Journal of Civilization” and worthily lived up to 
its title. It was the first American weekly to illustrate cur- 
rent events with full page and double page woodcuts, in- 
volving toil and expense hard for us now to imagine, and 
its pictorial history of the Civil War sells at a high pre- 
mium. The volumes of The Independent for the last four 
years give, thru the newer photographic processes, a more 
accurate and complete record of the Great War. 

So tracing the curve of The Independent’s progress in 
the past, the course of its trajectory in the future may be 
drawn with some confidence. But we prefer to leave such 
forecasting to the reader, for it might seem presumptuous 
to do it ourself. We will only express the confidence that 
The Independent may continue to deserve the name which 
has been given it by those who know it best of “The For- 
ward Looking Weekly.” The victorious ending of the Great 
War opens out a period of world-wide reconstruction and 
internal reorganization in which the principles that The 
Independent has stood for will find an opportunity for ap- 
plication such as we had hardly hoped to see. It is to this 
task that we dedicate our efforts and invite the codperation 
of our readers in this, the First Year of the Great Peace. 
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The President The “George Washing- 
in Paris ton,” bringing the 
President and his party 
with the corps of consulting experts to 
the Paris conference, steamed into the 
harbor of Brest on December 13. The 
vessel was preceded by the battleships 
“Pennsylvania,” the flagship of Admiral 
Mayo, and “Wyoming,” the flagship of 
Vice-Admiral Sims, and was escorted by 
the battleships “Arkansas,” “Florida,” 
“Utah,” “Nevada,” “Texas,” “New 
York” and “Arizona.” As the Presi- 
dent landed at 3:15 p. m. he was greet- 
ed by Stephen Pichon, the French 
Foreign Minister, and Georges Ley- 
gues, Minister of Marine, and the local 
municipal authorities.. He then took 
train for Paris, where he arrived at ten 
the next morning. 

In all the long history of Paris no 
visiting sovereign or national hero has 
received such a welcome as was ac- 
corded to President Wilson on his ar- 
rival December 14. Two million people 
assembled to see him pass thru the 
streets, and all classes manifested equal 
enthusiasm. As Le Temps, the govern- 
mental organ, puts it: 

In the eyes of the immense crowds wel- 
coming him President Wilson represents 
two invincible forces, the material force 


which permitted the war to be won and also 
the force which will sanctify peace. 


The Paris boulevards are lined with 
German cannon, but these were hidden 
under heaps of humanity. The great 
statue of Strasbourg in the Place de la 
Concorde, which ever since 1871 had 
been draped in mourning, was now 
covered with people, and on top of the 
head stood a man waving an American 
flag. The carriage containing Mrs. Wil- 
son and Mme. Poincaré was filled with 
flowers thrown by the spectators. 

At a state luncheon given by Presi- 
dent Poincaré at the Elysée Palace 
and attended by two hundred guests 
Mr. Wilson had an opportunity of 
meeting the leading men of France. 
The following day, being Sunday, he 
attended the American Presbyterian 
Church in the morning and the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church in the afternoon. 
He also visited the Picpus Cemetery to 
place a wreath upon the tomb of Lafay- 
ette. On Monday he was received by 
the Préfect of the Seine and the presi- 
dent of the Municipal Council, who 
presented him with the grand gold 
medal of the city of Paris and con- 
ferred upon him the municipal citizen- 
ship. Mrs. Wilson was given a diamond 
brooch in the form of a dove. 

Such official functions have been, 
however, reduced to a minimum,’ and 
the President is devoting most of his 
time to, personal conferences with Pre- 
mier Clemenceau and other French of- 
ficials and with the representatives of 
the Allied Powers and minor nationali- 
ties. In these he has made a very fa- 
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THE GREAT WAR 


December. 12-—Armistice extended. 
French occupy Odessa in place of 
Germans. 


December 13—President Wilson ar- | 
rives at Brest. Political strikes in 

. Germany. 

December 14—President Paes of Por- 
tugal assassinated. President Wilson 
reaches Paris. First British parlia- 
mentary elections since 1910. 

December 15—President Mannerheim 
of Finland leaves: England for | 
Helsingfors. American troops cross | 
Rhine and occupy semicircle of | 
fifteen miles radius from Coblenz. 

December 16—President Wilson made 
a citizen of Paris. German Congress 
of Soviet refuses admission to Lieb- 
knecht. 

December 17—‘Leviathan” (former- 
ly “Vaterland’”’) brings 8870 soldiers 
from France. Jugoslavs protest 
against Italian occupation of Fiume. 

December 18—American warship joins 
British fleet in Baltic. Rumanian 
troops enter Hungary. 




















vorable impression by his frankness 
and thoro comprehension of the Euro- 
pean standpoint. 


The first utterances 
of President Wilson 
were awaited with 
intense eagerness not unmixt with ap- 
prehension, for it had been rumored 
in certain quarters that he would not 
fully sympathize with the French in 
their desire to exact reparation from 
Germany. But the President removed 
this apprehension by. laying special 
emphasis upon the ruin of the war in 
his toast at the luncheon given by 


The President’s 
Speeches 
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BRITAIN’S LATEST ACQUISITION 


In September the British flag was raised over 
the Spitsbergen islands, a territory larger than 
Maryland and rich in coal, iron and other min- 
erals. ‘The Russian claims to Spitsbergen were 
assigned to Germany by the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk and the Germans tried to get access to 
it thru Finland to the Varanger Fiord or Kat- 
erina Harbor, but thcy were frustrated by the 
landing of Allied and American troops on the 
Murman coast. The strategic significance of 
Spitsbergen is obvious from the map. Its com- 
mercial importance is discussed in our editorial 
columns 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 










President Poicaré, and at his recep- 
tion by the municipal authorities at the 
Hotel de Ville. In response to the toast 
of M. Poincaré he said in part: 


From the first, the thought of the people 
of the United States turned toward some- 
thing more than the mere winning of this 
war. It turned to the establishment of 
eternal principles of right and justice. It 
realized that merely to win the war was 
not enough ; that it must be won in such a 
way and the question raised by it settled 
in such a way as to insure the future peace 
of the world and lay the foundations for 
the freedom and happiness of its many peo- 
ples and nations. 

Never before has war worn so terrible a 
visage or exhibited more grossly the debas- 
ing influence of illicit ambitions. I am sure 
that I shall look upon the ruin wrought 
by the armies of the Central Empires with 
the same repulsion and deep indignation 
that they stir in the hearts of the men of 
France and Belgium, and I appreciate, as 
you do, sir, the necessity of such action in 
the final settlement of the issues of the war 
as will not only rebuke such acts of terror 
and spoliation, but make men everywhere 
aware that they cannot be ventured upon 
without the certainty of just punishment. 

I know with what ardor and enthusiasm 
the soldiers and sailors of the United States 
have given the best that was in them to 
this war of redemption. They have exprest 
the true spirit of America. They believe 
their ideals to be acceptable to free peoples 
everywhere, and are rejoiced to have played 
the part they have played in giving reality 
to those ideals in codperation with the arm- 
ies of the Allies. We are proud of the part 
they have played, and we are happy that 
they should have been associated with such 
comrades in a common cause. 

It is with peculiar feeling, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I find myself in France joining 
with you in rejoicing over the victory that 
has been won. The ties that bind France 
and the United States are peculiarly close. 
I do not know in what other comradeship 
we could have fought with more zest or 
enthusiasm. It will daily be a matter of 
pleasure with me to be brought into con- 
sultation with the statesmen of France and 
her allies in concerting the measures by 
which we may secure permanence for these 
happy relations of friendship and codpera- 
tion, and secure for the world at large such 
safety and freedom in its life as can be 
secured only by the constant association 
and codperation of friends. 


In his address to a delegation of 
French Socialists he said: 


It is not possible to secure the happiness 
and prosperity of the world, to establish 
an enduring peace, unless the repetition 
of such wrongs is rendered impossible. This 
has indeed been a peoples’ war. It has been 
waged against absolutism and militarism, 
and these enemies of liberty must from this 
time forth be shut out from the possibility 
of working their cruel will upon mankind. 

In my judgment, it is not sufficient to 
establish this principle. It is necessary that 
it should be supported by a codperation of 
the nations which shall be based upon fixed 
and definite covenants, and which shall be 
made certain of effective action thru the 
instrumentality of a League of Nations. I 
believe this to be the conviction of all 
thoughtful and liberal men. 


Armistice The armistice with Ger- 
Extended many that was signed on 

November 11 was to last 
for thirty days with the option of be- 
ing extended. At the end of that period 
the armistice was continued to Janu- 
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what he has so spent. It is said to 
amount to a million dollars in 
gold. The Berlin soviet sent an 
invitation to Joffe to return, but 
the Ebert Government stopped 
him at the frontier and compelled 
the soviet to rescind its invitation. 


The Besides the arms 
purchased by the 
Bolshevik funds the 
Spartacus revolutionists have se- 
cured others by raiding the muni- 
tion factories of Berlin. The re- 
turn of the soldiers to the capital 
has strengthened the Socialists of 
the Ebert and Scheidemann fac- 
tion who are now in power. The 
Spartacides are highly indignant 
that Hindenburg and the army 
generally support the Government 
of their opponents. Their organ, 
Die rete Fuhne (Red Flag), de- 
mands the punishment of Hinden- 
burg, 

that sentimental mass murderer, that 


man who is responsible for hundreds 
of thousands of German families los- 


Spartacides 








THE PARTITION OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


In this map the heavy black lines are the old boundaries of Austria and Hungary. The dotted 

lines show the proposed division into new nations. The Serbs wish to include the Montenegrins 

and those of their race to the northwest to form Yugoslavia. The Italians dispute with them the 

Adriatic coast. The Bohemians of Austria have joined with the Slovaks of Hungary to form 

Czechoslovakia. The Poles are fighting with the Ruthenians over Austrian Galicia. Rumania has 

annexed that part of Hungary chiefly inhabited by Rumanians. There is only left the lands 
inhabited by the Germans and Magyars 


ary 17 at 5 a. m. The Allies insisted 
upon the following additional safe- 
guard: 

The Supreme Command of the Allies re- 
serves the right, should it consider this ad- 
visable and in order to obtain fresh guar- 
antees, to occupy the neutral zone on the 
right bank of the Rhine north of the 
Cologne bridgehead and as far as the Dutch 
frontier. Notice of this occupation will be 
given six days previously. 

If the Allied forces take advantage 
of this new privilege and occupy the 
ten kilometer strip east of the Rhine 
from Cologne to the Dutch frontier, it 
will put them in possession of the im- 
portant coal and iron centers of Diis- 
seldorf, Duisberg and Mulheim, and 
bring them within six miles of the 
great Krupp steel works at Essen. 

The proposed extension of the area 
of occupation seems to have been in- 
stigated ‘by the manufacturers of the 
Diisseldorf district, who are said to 
have held a meeting at Dortmund and 
voted to ask the Allies to extend their 
control over the industrial district on 
the right bank of the Rhine until order 
was restored. The leader of the move- 
ment was August Thyssen, the “Iron 
King of Germany,” and he with six 
other captains of industry have been 
arrested in consequence by the Social- 
ist Council of Mulheim-am-Ruhr and 
sent to Berlin. 


The Russian Bolsheviki 
differ from revolution- 
ists in general in being 
abundantly supplied with funds. Le- 
nine and Trotzky do not draw high 
salaries, but they are multimillionaires 
as regards spending money. By becom- 
ing the supreme power in Russia they 
not only took over the Government 
funds, hundreds of millions of dollars 
in gold, but they have also seized jewels 


Bolshevism 
in Germany 





and treasures of incalculable value in 
the palaces and churches all over the 
country. The banks of Russia have been 
commandeered, and what is more, their 
printing presses are turning out paper 
currency in unlimited amounts. 

The possession of so much capital ex- 
plains in large part the surprizing sta- 
bility and power of the Bolshevik re- 
gime. It further explains the extent of 
the propaganda which they dre carry- 
ing on abroad. Their object, as they 
have always plainly declared, is to pro- 
mote a world-wide revolution of their 
own sort. With this aim they have 
maintained agencies in Switzerland and 
Sweden and circulated their literature 
surreptitiously in all countries. It is» 
even suspected that some of their 
money has reached America. The 
Swiss Government has finally closed up 
the Bolshevik headquarters in. Geneva 
and expelled its representatives. 

Shortly before the German revolu- 
tion the Imperial Government dis- 
covered that Joffe, the Russian Am- 
bassador at Berlin, was using his 
office as a center of Bolshevik prop- 
aganda, altho such activities are 
expressly prohibited by the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty, of which he was one of 
the signatories. Joffe was expelled from 
Germany, but he came back when the 
German revolution broke out and re- 
sumed business at the old stand. But 
the Socialist Government was as anx- 
ious to prevent the spread of Bolshev- 
ism as the Imperial Government, so 
Joffe was again sent back. But in tak- 
ing the train for Russia one of his sec- 
retaries overlooked a package contain- 
ing twenty-one receipted bills for arms 
and ammunition to the amount of 
$27,250 for the Spartacus party head- 
ed by Liebknecht. This, as Joffe frankly 


ing their loved ones, that man but 
for whom the war would long have 
been over, that man who changed 
Belgium from-a flourishing country to a 
heap of ruins, and who for four years 
ordered his troops to murder, burn and de- 
stroy while he gradually reduced the home- 
land to starvation. 


The Red Flag is equally denuncia- 
tory of President Wilson for his alleged 
intention to make the admission of food 
into Germany conditional on the main- 
tenance of order and a democratic gov- 
ernment. It says: 

This is treachery against the revolution. 
Any attempt to send food to Germany must 


be opposed as a capitalistic effort to beat 
Bolshevist aims. 


Where elections have been held the 
Socialists of the Government party 
have appeared in majority, so Lieb- 
knecht’s followers have resorted to 
strikes as the only way to prevent the 
holding of a constituent assembly. 

When the Central Congress of Dele- 
gates from the Soldiers’ and Work- 




















Stimson in Dayton Daily News 
VAIT! VAIT! DON’T YOU KNOW YOUR 
MASTER? 
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THE FIRST CRY OF A PRECOCIOUS CHILD 


men’s Councils (soviets) of Germany 
convened in the Prussian Diet chamber 
at Berlin on December 16 there were 
very few representatives of the Spar- 
tacus group. They made an effort to 
have Dr. Karl Liebknecht and Rosa 
Luxemburg, the dominant figures in the 
Spartacus movement, invited to ad- 
dress the congress, but this resolution 
was voted down five to one. Liebknecht 
later appeared with seven thousand of 
his followers from the Berlin factories. 
He was not admitted to the chamber, 
but got into the building and made a 
speech from an upper window. 


The British The result of the -“— 
: mentary elections’ will 
Elections not be known for two 
weeks, because all the soldier and 
proxy votes must be in before the poil 
is counted. It is regarded as certain 
that the coalition cabinet of Lloyd 
George will be confirmed by a consid- 
erable majority in the next parlia- 
ment, but apart from that all is guess- 
work owing to the fact that some six 
million women and two million men 
were voting for the first time. In 107 
precincts there was no contest. For 
the remaining 599 seats there were 
1497 candidates. Of these 358 ran as 
Coalition Conservatives and 113 as 
Coalition Liberals. Of those opposed to 
the present Coalition 271 were Asquith 
Liberals, 39 Conservatives, and 376 
Laborites and various other factions. 

In Ireland, it seems, the Sinn Fein 
swept the country outside Ulster. The 
Nationalists lost seats that they felt 
sure of. Even John Dillon, leader of 
the party, was defeated in East Mayo. 
All of the Sinn Fein representatives 
will refuse to take the seats to which 
they have been elected, but ‘will set up 
an unauthorized parliament of their 
own and appeal to the Peace Confer- 
ance to recognize Ireland as an inde- 
pendent republic. 

The parliamentary franchise was 
granted to women over thirty who had 
the right to vote in local elections thru 
owning or leasing real estate or being 
married to a voter so qualified. The 


women generally availed themselves of 
their new privileges. In fact in many 
places more women than men cast 
votes on election day, owing: to the ab- 
sence of men in army or other govern- 
ment service. In some districts in the 
poorer quarter of London there were 
ten women voters to every man. 


The There seems to be some- 
é thing in national hered- 
New Poland ity ‘Poland is no sooner 
resurrected than it finds itself, like the 
old Commonwealth, at war with all its 
neighbors and torn by internal dissen- 
sions. The first act of the new govern- 
ment is to call for the mobilization of 
an army of 1,500,000 men. These will 
be needed if Poland isto secure by her 
own efforts all the lands to which she 
lays claim. The Poles have occupied the 
Kholm district, which the Ukrainians 
claim on the ground of nationality and 
which was assigned to them by the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty. They have taken 
possession of the whole of Austrian 
Galicia, altho the Ukrainians predomi- 
nate in the eastern half. After the cap- 
ture of Lemberg, the capital of Galicia, 
the Jewish ghetto was sacked and 1500 
of the Jews and Ukrainians put in 
prison by the Poles. Posen in German 
Poland has been occupied, and the 
Baltic port of Danzig in West Prussia 


is also claimed, altho only about 5 per’ 


cent of its population is Polish. On the 
south the Polish claims come into con- 
flict with the Czechs, on the east with 
the Russians, and on the north with 
the Letts and Lithuanians. 

No country has suffered more than 
Poland in the war, for the Russian and 
the German and Austrian armies swept 
back and forth over the land for three 
years, each devastating it as it retired. 
The Belgians and Serbs could get out- 
side aid; but the Poles could not. Their 
sufferings are not yet over, for the 
Bolsheviki are ravaging the eastern 
border as the German forces are evac- 
uating the country. The Jews complain 
that the Yiddish newspapers and 
schools which the Germans allowed 
them to start have been supprest and 
that the Poles are boycotting the Jews 
and murdering them. The Poles, on the 


other hand, claim that the Jews are 
pro-German or pro-Russian or inter- 
nationalists. Both the Poles and the 
Jews have appealed to the Allies and’ 
America to send a commission to in- 
vestigate the alleged pogroms, and this 
has been agreed to. 

The Provisional President of Poland 
is Josef Pilsudski, who, like his father 
before him, has devoted his life to the 
cause of Polish freedom. He was sent 
to Siberia before he was twenty for 
being implicated in an attempt to as- 
sassinate the Czar. On his return from 
exile he set up a clandestine press and 
smuggled in books from England. He 
was caught and imprisoned, but got 
out by feigning insanity. When Russia 
engaged in war with Japan Pilsudsk# 
went by way of the United States to 
get Japan to aid a Polish insurrection. 
At the outbreak of the present war he 
organized a Polish legion, which fought 
Russia in the Austrian army. But after 
peace was made with Russia he came 
into conflict with the German authori- 
ties in Poland and was imprisoned. He 
now occupies the magnificent apart- 
ments which the German Governor 
abandoned a month before. The Ger- 
man minister to Poland, Count Kessler, 
has been driven out of Warsaw. 


Assassination of Dr. Sidonio 


‘ Paes, Presi- 
Portuguese President dent of the Por- 


tuguese Republic, was shot in the rai!- 
road station of Lisbon at midnight De- 
cember 14. As the President was wait- 
ing to take the train to Oporto a young 
man named Jeetne approached and fired 
three shots from his revolver. Dr. Paes 
fell into the arms of the ministers with 
whom he had been talking and died at 
the hospital to which he was hurried. 
The assassin was lynched by the crowd 
on the spot. 

The act is alleged to be the outcome 
of a conspiracy on the part of radical 
republicans in which the League of Re- 
publican Youths and the labor unions 
are implicated. Many prominent men 
have been arrested on suspicion, among 
them Dr. Brito Camacho, leader of the 
Unionists, and Magalhaes Lima, leader 
of the Republican party. 
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International Film 


GERMANY’S FAMOUS “HAM AND TURNIPS” NOTE 
When the town of Niederlahnstein issued this municipal note in 1917 it created a sensation in 


Germany by its alleged affront to the Imperial Government, und the 


Kaiser personally ordered it 


to be supprest. An inscription over the picture of the ham read: Tender longings and sweet 


hopes”; over the turnips was printed: 


“This is how we live in 1917” 
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OUT OF GERMAN PRISON CAMPS 


American, British and French prisoners of war who were released from German prison camps and left to get back to Allied territory as best they 
could are shown here at the Gare du Nord in Paris, where they are being fed and taken care of : 


Dr. Paes was formerly professor of 
mathematics in the University of Co- 
imbria and was Minister to Berlin at 
the outbreak of the war. He returned 
to Portugal in 1916, becoming a major 
of artillery, and in December of that 
year came into power thru a revolution. 


The Law of Confedera- 
tion which went into ef- 
fect on December 1 
made a definite separation of the gov- 
ernment of Iceland from that of Den- 
mark. In 1280 Iceland and Norway 
were joined to Denmark, but Norway 
broke away from Denmark to join 
Sweden in 1814. The people of Iceland 
have long been restive under Danish 
rule, and in 1874 secured self-govern- 
ment. The new act declares that “Den- 
mark and Iceland are free and sover- 
eign states united by a common king.” 


Iceland © 
Independent 
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The foreign affairs of Iceland will re- 
main in the hands of Denmark. The 
citizens of each country will enjoy 


_equal rights and privileges in the other, 


but be exempt from military service 
except to the home government. Den- 
mark will discontinue the annual con- 
tribution of $15,000. Iceland is about 
the size of Virginia, but its population 
is only 85,000. 


The dispute be- 
tween Peru and 
Chile, which 
caused the breaking off of diplomatic 
relations between the two countries a 
month ago, is still smouldering in spite 
of efforts made by the United States 
and by Argentina to bring it to a set- 
tlement by mediation. The trouble goes 
back to the Peruvian-Chilean war of 
1879-1884, which spelled disaster for 
Peru and prosperity for Chile, and it 
is necessary to review the events then 
to understand the present situation. 

Between Chile and Peru lies the des- 
ert waste of Atacama and Tarapaca, 
a rainless country which was thought 
useless until the last half of the nine- 
teenth century, when it was discovered 
to be a treasure house of nitrate of 
soda. The Chileans were the first of the 
South Americans to realize its enor- 
mous value, and to begin the business 
of mining and exporting it. 

Before the war of 1879-1884 the 
province of Tarapaca belonged to Peru, 
and the provinces of Arica and Tacna 
to Bolivia. All three are in the heart 
of the rich nitrate lands. For a con- 
sideration of $10,000 the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment granted to Chile certain con- 
cessions which enabled the Chilean 
companies to mine the nitrate in Arica 
and Tacna. Peru, meantime, began 
mining the nitrate in her own province 
of Tarapaca. But Chile had the lead 
and her success caused Peru and Bo- 
livia to protect their interests by a We- 
fensive treaty and a tax on Chilean 


The South American 
Crisis 


exports of nitrate at the ports of Tacna 
and .Arica. Chile protested and seized 
the Bolivian port of Antofogasta. Then 
Bolivia declared war in March, 1879, 
and a month later Peru joined her. 

After four years Chile was victurious 
and dictated the Treaty of Ancon, 
which took outright the province of 
Tarapaca and for a ten-year occupa- 
tion the provinces of Arica and 
Tacna. Thus Bolivia lost her seaports 
and Peru her nitrate. The Treaty of 
Ancon promised a popular vote to de- 
cide the ownership of Arica and Tacna 
at the end of the ten years, but Peru 
and Chile have never been able to agree 
as to the conditions of the vote. If every 
one is inciuded in the vote the prov- 
inces will probably go to Peru; if onfy 
the educated classes are allowed to par- 
ticipate, Chile is likely to keep them. 

President Wilson has pointed out to 
the governments of Chile and Peru 
the duty which they owe to the rest of the 
world and to mankind in general to take 
immediate steps to restrain popular agita- 
tion and to reéstablish their peaceful rela- 
tions. 

It is rather generally suggested that 
German intrigue has been instrumental 
in causing the outbreak just now when 
a threatening war in South America 
would particularly . embarrass’ the 
United States’ participation in the 
Peace Conference. Chile has main- 
tained an entirely neutral position 
thruout the war, while Peru definitely 
sided with the Allied cause after the 
United States became a belligerent. 


Director - General 
McAdoo focussed 
the seattering dis- 
cussions as to who shall run the rail- 
roads by an appeal to Congress on De- 
cember 11 for a five-year period of 
government control— 

to take the question out of politics, to give 
composure to railroad officers and employ- 
ees, to admit of the preparation and carry- 
ing out of a comprehensive program of im- 


Who Is Going to 
Run the Railroads 
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provements.of the railroads and their ter- 
minal facilities, to put back ‘of the railroads 
the credit of the United States, and to offer 
the necessary opportunity under proper 
anne to test the value of unified con- 
trol. 


The only alternative to this pro- 
posal, in the judgment of the Director- 
General, is an immediate return of the 
roads to private ownership under the 
old conditions of legal entanglement 
and confusing competition, since there 
is “neither time nor opportunity for 
remedial legislation now,” and 
it is impossible and hopeless for the Gov- 
ernment to attempt the operation of the 
railroads for twenty-one months after peace 
under the present law. To attempt to con- 
tinue Federal control under the inadequate 
provisions of the present Federal control 
act and for the very brief period it author- 


izes, would be to multiply our difficulties 
and invite failure. 


The point that Mr. McAdoo stressed 
chiefly in his appeal was the value of 
a five-year period of government con- 
trol of the railroads as an experiment 
in public ownership. 

The American people have a right to this 
test. It is to their interest that it should 
be done. In my opinion, it is the only prac- 
ticable and reasonable method of deter- 
mining the right solution of this grave eco- 
nomic problem. 

Congress, for the most part, seems 
unwilling to impale itself on either 
horn of the dilemma Mr. McAdoo 
suggests. Senator Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia, for instance, wants perma- 
nent control of the railroads taken 
by the Government at once. Sen- 
ator Penrose, at the other extreme, 
thinks that anything would be better 
than the present “mismanagement.” 
Democratic Leader Martin has defi- 
nitely stated his opposition to Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s plan and advised that the rail- 
roads be returned to their owners 
“after necessary legislation has been 
enacted.” 

It is interesting that the chief pres- 
sure upon Congress from the people is 


brought by the shippers, who believe 
that with the railroads under private 
control they can force a reduction in 
freight rates of the 15 per cent in- 
crease put on by Mr. McAdoo to com- 
pensate for wage increases. Railroad 
employees, on the other hand, are gen- 
erally in favor of government control, 
which would tend to keep up their 
present scale of wages. 

Aside from discussion of Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s proposal there is much criti- 
cism of his statement that 

The President has given me permission 


to say that this conclusion accords with his 
own view of the matter. 


President Wilson in his recent 
speech to Congress emphasized the fact 
that he himself had come to no con- 
clusion on the future disposition of the 
railroads. 


Shipping Released Ships with aggre- 
from War gate carrying capac- 
ity of 800,000 tons 
have been designated to be turned over 
by the army quartermaster department 
to the Shipping Board for return to 
trade routes. Their release is an im- 
portant factor in the readjustment 
that we are making for foreign trade 
under peacetime conditions. In New 
York alone more than 170,000 tons of 
export freight are tied up at the docks 
for lack of shipping facilities. 


Auteties With thousands of aero- 
Re Sag te planes and aviators re- 
in Civil Life leased from military 
service many plans are being made to 
transfer them to the everyday usages 
of civilian life. The air mail service, 
first of all, is to be much extended. It 
has been for some months established 
between Washington and New York, 
Philadelphia and New York, and was 
recently begun between Chicago and 
New York. The United States Weather 
Bureau is publishing aerial weather 
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ALL CARRIED OVER LONDON IN ONE AEROPLANE 
These forty passengers, the largest number ever carried in one plane, flew over London recently 
‘n a Handley-Page biplane, piloted by Clifford B. Prodger. Mr. Handley-Page is the fourth man 
from the right in the second row; at the left is Mr. Prodger, the pilot 
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CHIEF OF OUR AIR MAIL SERVICE 
Lieutenant J. Clark Edgerton, one of the original 
fliers in the air mail eervice, has been appointed 
chief of the postal flying operations, to succeed 
Captain Benjamin Lipsner. The air mail is 
under Postmaster General Burleson’s jurisdiction 
forecasts for all the territory between 
New York and Chicago. 

It is expected that the first extension 
of the air service will be from New 
England to the Far South, and after 
that the coast-to-coast route may be 
opened. Not less than fifty aerial mail 
lines, with the employment of at least 
one thousand military aviators, will 
probably be incorporated in our postal 
service in the near future. 

Captain Benjamin B. Lipsner, super- 
intendent of the air mail service. sent 
his resignation to Postmaster General 
Burleson on December 6 with a pro- 
test against Second Assistant Post- 
master General Praeger’s announce- 
ment of plans for altering the service. 
He opposes particularly the plan to 
build special mail-carrying planes in- 
stead of utilizing military planes al- 
ready built and the appointment of 
“novices in charge of important 
branches of the air mail service.’ Cap- 
tain Lipsner also points to the fact that 
in a single month the few airplanes 
now in use made a total of 11,000 air 
miles with a perfectly clean record. 

The Postmaster General accepted 
Captain Lipsner’s resignation and ap- 
pointed Lieutenant J. Clark Edgerton 
to succeed him. The specific protest 
which led -to Captain Lipsner’s resig- 
nation was met, however, by the House 
of Representatives, which added an 
amendment to the annual post office 
appropriation bill, requiring the Post- 
master General to use army aviators 
for mail airplanes, instead of organiz- 
ing a separate postal flying corps, and 
to accept for immediate use two hun- 
dred army airplanes to be transferred 
to the postal service by the War De- 
partment. 

New York has introduced an Avia- 
tion Section into the city’s Police De- 
partment for special duty in case of 
conflagration, riot and police operations 
on the bay and rivers where birds- 
eye observation is important. 
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Tangled Postmaster General Burle- 
Wires %™ whose office now has 

come to include the director- 

ship of all means of communication by 
mail, telephone, telegraph or cable, has 
kept his critics busy lately. His seizure 
of the cables brought a storm of pro- 
tests, increased by later announce- 
ments of the consolidation of the West- 
ern Union and the Commercial Cable 
companies and of the Postal Telegraph 
and Western Union telegraph systems. 
The Postal Telegraph and the Com- 
mercial Cable companies, both under 
the direction of Clarence H. Mackay, 
objected that they were being unfairly 
discriminated against in favor of the 
Western Union. In the case of the 
Postal Telegraph the disagreement re- 
sulted in Mr. Burleson’s discharging 
from Federal service Edward Rey- 
nolds, vice-president and general man- 
ager, and A. B. Richards, superintend- 
ent of the company’s Pacific Coast di- 
vision. The president of the Western 
Union, Newcomb Carlton, was appoint- 
ed by Mr. Burleson as director of the 
combined cables, after George G. 
Ward, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Commercial Cable, had 
refused to accept the position on the 
Postmaster General’s terms. Mr. Ward, 
Clarence H. Mackay, president of the 
Postal Telegraph and Commercial Ca- 


bles, and William W. Cook, counsel for . 


the companies, were discharged forth- 
with from any connection with the 
operation or control of the combined 
cables. The Commercial Cable Com- 
pany has brought suit on the ground 
that Postmaster General Burleson’s 
seizure of the cables constitutes a vio- 
lation of international law, since he 
is thus taking under his supervision 
the cable traffic of Canada, Australia 
and the British Isles. 

The real difficulty behind the vari- 
ous disagreements seems to center in 
the Postmaster General’s desire to 
bring the telegraph, cables and tele- 
‘phone under permanent government 
control. Chairman Moon, of the House 
Post Office Committee, introduced on 
December 13 a bill previously ap- 
proved by President Wilson empower- 
ing Postmaster General Burleson to 
continue government control of the 


telegraph, telephone and cable systems 
after the peace treaty is signed. Argu- 
ments for this measure are advanced 
by Theodore N. Vail, president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and now adviser to the Post- 
master General, on the ground that it 
will save wasteful competition and 
consequently lower rates. 

Postmaster General Burleson has 
made public his own reasons for ask- 
ing permanent government control of 
the systems of communication so that 
they may be operated “solely with a 
view to serving the public, and not 
making profits or guaranteeing returns 
on the investment.” He argues never- 
theless that they can be made to pay 
for themselves in twenty-five years by 
the economy of management effected 
and by the accumulation of the differ- 
ence between the 7 or 8 per cent which 
these corporations expected to earn on 
their capital and the 4% per cent asked 
by the Government. A cut in the rates 
for telephone service, announced by 
Mr. Burleson to become effective on 
January 21, provides a reduction of 
one-half of the day rate for service 
between 8.30 and 12 p. m. and one- 
fourth the day rate between midnight 
and 4.30 a. m. A station-to-station sys- 





Paul Thompson 
SOUVENIR! 


Nearly every returning American soldier has a 

“souvenir” to remember Jerry by. This boy on 

the “Leviathan” has put on the helmet that a 

German “gave” him and is shouting his greet- 
ing to the home folk on the pier below 


tem is established whereby the connec- 
tion is made and the toll charged 
whether the particular person desired 
at the other end of wire replies or not. 
This rate for distances up to twenty- 
four miles is five cents for six miles; 
for longer distances, five cents for 
eight miles. The distance is to be com- 
puted by air line. 


A winter wheat crop 
The Embettiod 1 ser by: 20,000,000 
‘bushels than any pre- 
vious yield is expected this year'as a 
result of the Government’s appeal to 
the farmers for food to help win the 
war.’A record acreage of over 49,000,- 
000 was planted and even the weather 
achieved a record condition of 100 per 
cent perfect for eight important states. 
If similar conditions prevail thru the 
spring, 1919’s wheat crop will go well 
over the billion bushel mark set in 1915. 
The increased wheat acreage this year, 
which in Illinois reached 225 per cent 
of the previous acreage, was stimulated 
by the Government’s promise that the 
wheat should bring a guaranteed price 
of $2.20 a bushel. 

It is net only in wheat production 
that the fighting strength of American 
farms proved a worthy complement to 
the military valor of our troops. With 
man power greatly reduced, fertilizer 
scarce, new equipment almost unob- 
tainable, the farmers of this country 
harvested 9,658,000 tons more of fifteen 
staple crops in 1918 than in 1914; in 
other words they increased our culti- 
vated acreage for staple crops by more 
than twice the cultivated acreage of 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 

It seems probable that for a censid- 
erable time the world will need food- 
stuffs from the United States and that 
it will be necessary for us to maintain 
increased production of grain and also 
of live stock. The Food Administration’s 
request of a 15 per cent increase in 
pork production was met this year. 
The Department of Agriculture has 
achieved notable results in fighting an- 
imal diseases: 67,000 square miles in 
the southern states were freed from 
cattle-fever ticks; losses from hog 
cholera were reduced one-half. 


Farmers 
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outside her moorings at Hoboken 


THE “LEVIATHAN” BRINGING BACK 9000 SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 

When the biggest ship afloat, the Gcrman “Vaterland,” was taken over by our Government, refitted, rechristened the “Leviathan” and put to 
carrying American troops across to defeat Germany, the U-boais made a special fight to sink her. But she defeated five distinct attacks and 
transported 150,000 men to France. Now she has made her first trip back to New York with homecoming troops. This photograph shows her just 

















BEHIND THE BRITISH FLEET 


N my last week’s article | 
described my several inter- 
views with Admiral Sims, 
Commander 9f the Ameri- 
can Fleet in European waters. 
This week I purpose to give 
some of my impressions of a 
five days’ trip to the North, 
where the British Ministry of 
information had arranged for 
Judge Wadhams and myself to 
see the Grand Fleet at the Firth 
of Forth, the Vickers munition 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 


This article concludes the series that Mr. Holt has 
written for The Independent every week since his 
trip to the battlefront and to the Allies’ capitals. 
The story of his experiences over there includes a 
visit to the Seicheprey front just three weeks after 
our troops won their first victory there, a shot fired 
at the Germans from an American trench, ‘a talk 
with the King of Italy and with the President 
of France, luncheon with General Pershing and 
many other incidents of interest and importance 


of working men with oily hands 
and grimy faces were hammer- 
ing and fashioning and shovel- 
ing in the dingy light of the 
dark interiors. I saw thousands 
of English girls and women at 
work in their brown khaki trou- 
sers. Some of them were pouring 
molten metal into molds, others 
astride of iron bars were ham- 
mering rivets and still others 
were wheeling barrows or dirt 





factories at Sheffield and the 
Beardmore shipyards on the 
Clyde. Lieutenant Robertson of 
the British Army was as- 
signed to us as guide and es- 
cort, and a right jolly traveling 
companion he turned out to be. 
He had been shell shocked at 
the front when a _ bursting 
shrapnel buried him under a 
ton of earth. He said the shock 
caused him partially to lose his 
memory for a few months, but 
now he had entirely recovered. 
I met many men in England 
who had suffered similarly. The 
malady is very common and 
takes all sorts of forms. ] mei, 
for instance, one young play- 
wright, a contributor of Punch, 
who would cry like a baby when 
he became tired. His mind was 
not affected in the least and he 
could write his humorous quips 
as well as before the war. An- 
other splendid fellow working 
in the British Ministry of in- 
formation, with whom I came in 
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and sand from one side of the 
yard to the other. All the small, 
low motor trucks that carried 
material from one part of the 
shop to another were operated by 
women. They all looked healthy 
and cheerful, but I could not 
help wondering whether they 
could stand such heavy work 
over a long period of time. The 
wages in these shops seemed to 
be high—certainly they were 
higher than the workers of 
England had ever received be- 
fore. The employers told me, 
however, that they did not fare 
so well as in peace times, for 
their extra profits had to ge 
back to the English Govern- 
ment in the form of excess 
profit taxes. The men at the 
head of these English concerns 
seemed older than the men in 
the United States conducting 
similar enterprizes. I hardly 
talked to any one high in au- 
thority who was under sixty 
years of age. England is still 
an old man’s country. A young 








frequent contact, would tremble 
and shake as tho he had the St. 
Vitus dance. Shell shock seems 
to be an entirely new phenomenon, very 
much like a sevefe form of nervous 
prostration. Time and cheerful sur- 
roundings will generally cure it. 

Our first stop after leaving London 
was Sheffield. There we spent the en- 
tire day in going thru the great Vick- 
ers munition plant, where the largest 
cannon in the wé@rld are made. The 
Vickers Company has been in business 
from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. It was @riginally a private 
firm, the principal partner, Mr. George 
Naylor, being the! grandfather of the 
late Colonel T. D. Vickers and of the 
present chairman, Mr. Albert Vickers. 
A generation ago the concern was 
turned into a limited liability company 
with a capital of £155,000, which has 
since been increased to over £9,000,000. 
Now the plant at Sheffield, to say noth- 
ing of the subsidiary plants situated 
in other parts of|the kingdom, com- 
prizes over eighty) acres and employs 
over 100,000 workmen. We saw guns 
being manufactured of all calibers, from 
small-sized yy artillery to the 
monsters used for battleships and land 
forts. Besides the, manufacturing of 
guns Vickers produces armor engines, 
railway locomotives, railway carriages, 
drop stampings for motor cars, trans- 
port wagons, aeroplane engines. high 


© Underwood & Underwood 
The Grand Fleet of England in the Firth of 


grade: steel tubes for aeroplane parts, 
and carbon and alloy steels for cutting 
tools, and rolled steel bars. In the sub- 
sidiary plants are manufactured shrap- 
nel, naval and merchant ships, marine 
engines, gun mountings, projectiles, 
airships, machine guns, cartridge cases 
and fuses, powder and ammunition. 
motor cars and transport wagons. Mr. 
Ford’s theory of specializing on one 
standard product and manufacturing it 
in quantity at the lowest cost is evi- 
dently not yet followed by British 
manufacturers. In England the Vick- 
ers methods everywhere seem to pre- 
vail. Each concern manufactures as 
many different products as it can and 
lays the emphasis on quality rather 
than on quantity. 

This was especially the case at the 
great Beardmore shipbuilding plant 
on the Clyde. Not only does the Beard- 
more Company manufacture giant 
liners, battleships, freight ships, aero- 
plane ships, destroyers and submarines, 
but it turns out large numbers of dirigi- 
bles, aeroplanes, marine mines and ar- 
tillery. Superficially the Vickers and 
Beardmore plants look very much alike 
to the casual visitor. Everywhere were 
to be seen giant blast furnaces, great 
machine shops, long casting rooms and 
assembly shops, and everywhere swarms 


Britisher has to emigrate to 
the colonies if he expects to rise 
to the top before middle age. 

At the Beardmore factory I was es- 
pecially interested in the rooms where 
the great dirigible balloons were being 
manufactured. In this division of the 
plant only women were employed. I 
was told that in the long established 
industries where men have done all the 
work women are not admitted by the 
trade unions; but that when a new 
trade is started, like the making of 
dirigibles, the trade unions make no 
objections if women are employed. In 
that case, however, they are unionized 
as soon as possible. I was privileged to 
walk thru some rooms where visitors 
are usually not admitted. I saw women 
cutting out the silken covers for the 
balloons. In one room they were past- 
ing over the silk the lining of the in- 
side of the stomachs of oxen. The at- 
mosphere of the room was permeated 
with a sort of “dopy” smell which 1 
was told is very dangerous to the health 
of the women workers if they do not 
frequently go out in the open air. Con- 
sequently every hour the women are 
sent out on a balcony for a quarter 
of an hour’s rest. 

I had always been desirous to 
see the interior of a submarine. As 
there was one of the largest and latest 
types of the craft tied to the dock we 
asked permission to visit it. When Lieu- 
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tenant Robertson 





vouched’ that 
Judge Wadhams 
and myself would 
not if we could, 
and probably 
could not if we 
would, make any 
improper use of 
what we saw, we 
were permitted to 
enter the mechan- 
ical shark. First 
we walked over 
a plank from 
the dock to the 
curved deck. On 
the top, just big 
enough for one 
thin man to slide 
thru, was an open 
hole. With some 
difficulty I dropt 
down about six 
feet and found 








the mouth of the 
Firth was. the 
first line of de- 
stroyers, and 
then halfway 
down the English 
coast was the 
second destroyer 
fleet and finally, 
guarding the 
English Channel 
at Dover was the 
third fleet of 
these tiny sea 
dogs. The Ger- 
mans could not 
possibly have got- 
ten out into the 
North Sea and 
thence into the 
Atlantic without 
these destroyers 
signting them in 








myself in the 
entrails of the 
beast. The sur- 


roundings were anything but inviting. 
In fact, I should about as lief have 
been Jonah in the whale’s belly as to 
be a sailor in one of those under- 
sea boats. There was hardly a square 
foot in the entire length of the ship 
where it was. possible to stand up 
straight. We had to crouch almost dou- 
ble as we walked. The entire inside of 
the carcass was lined with a veritable 
network of twisted pipes and wires. I 
could hardly move in any direction with- 
out running my head or arms or feet 
into machinery. Several times I had to 
crawl over live torpedoes and clectric 
wires to go from one compartment to 
another. Some of the berths for the 
crew were actually on top of the large 
torpedoes and even the small periscope 
room used as the officers’ quarters was 
hardly as commodious as an ordinary 
engineer’s room in the bottom of a 
third class tugboat. The temperature 
near the engines was suffocating and 
the gaseous fumes and the odor of 
oil, grease and stagnant air that per- 
vaded the entire ship was sickening. 
The smallest kitchenette would have 
been a palatial refectory compared 
with the submarine’s galley. Imagine 
living for months in the bowels of such 
a monster without 


Photographs from Press Illustrating 
English women rivetters at work in the great shipbuilding 


ence on this trip was our visit to 
the Grand Fleet. At Edinburgh Lieu- 
tenant Robertson, Judge Wadhams 
and myself were met by an officer 
of the Royal Navy who was to take 
us by train to a great blue bay 
where the. fleet was riding at anchor. 
Having arrived at a little station on 
the banks of the Firth of Forth we 
walked down to the wharf and there, 
proudly riding the broad bosom of the 
expanse before us, was the Grand Fleet 
of England—the fleet that has undoubt- 
edly saved civilization from the domin- 
ion of the Hun. There it was spread 
out before us—a thousand ships it 
almost seemed—from the great super- 
dreadnaughts and the powerful armed 
cruisers down to those sturdy little fox 
terrier destroyers that I came to love 
and admire so much on the voyage over. 
Darting in and out and all about were 
hundreds of tiny harbor craft, all fly- 
ing the Union Jack. A gasoline launch 
was waiting for us and we stepped 
aboard. As we raced thru the center 
lane made by the lines of ships it was 
fine to see smoke rising from every stack 
and to realize that it was only neces- 
sary to weigh anchor for the whole 
fleet to be off for the battle. Down at 


plants on the Clyde 


plenty of time 
for the Grand 
Fleet to inter- 


cept. Besides the 
guarding destroy- 
ers, giant dirigibles were always on the 
lookout for the forthcoming foe. I was 
proud to see the Stars and Stripes 
floating from the sterns of five battle- 
ships in this goodly company. The 
American Navy is now part and parcel 
of the British Navy, and to see our 
dreadnaughts shoulder to shoulder with 
their English brothers is but one of 
the many concrete evidences that from 
this time henceforth the English speak- 
ing nations are one in the defense of 
right. 

We were first taken on board the 
“Neptune,” where I was at once ush- 
ered into the presence of the captain 
and his officers. Such downright hospi- 
tality as these Britishers showed us I 
have seldom if ever received in my life. 
The jolly English tars took us to their 
hearts at once. Of course we were 
shown all over the ship and everything 
from top to bottom was explained to 
us. All the woodwork had been cleared 
away, the decks were stripped for ac- 
tion, and the one thing on earth or sea 
that our new found friends seemed to 
want more than aught else was a chance 
to get another crack at the Germans. 
The captain assured me that the 
American officers in command were 
splendid fellows, and 





fresh air and without 
the power to stand up 
straight, and all the 
time overshadowed by 
the ever present pos- 
sibility of a hideous 
death. No wonder that 
the Germans could get 
no more volunteers to 
man their submarines. 
And no wonder that 
the relief from the 
hell of submarine life 
caused most all the 
sailors that manned 
them to commit the 
wildest excesses when 
they were on shore. 








said that the English 
Navy had _ learned 
some things from the 
American Navy, as he 
believed that we had 
learned some things 
from them. At all 
events everything 
that each nation knew 
was at the disposal 
of the other. A de- 
licious luncheon was 
served us—by all 
means the best meal 
I had in Great Brit- 
ain—and after sev- 
eral toasts were 
drunk to the [Con- 








Our next experi- 


“The engine room of a submarine is a veritable network of tivisted pipes and wires” 


tinued on page 43? 
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"he ending of the Civil War was announced in “Harper's Weekly” of July 8, 1865, by this cartoon, particularly timely in the midst 
of our peace celebrations now and in this Seventieth Anniversary Number of The Independent. It was drawn by Thomas Nast, the 
most famous cartoonist of those days, who originated the Republican elephant and the Democratic donkey as political symbols 
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SETTING 
UP 
A: NEW 
RULE 
IN 
BERLIN 


These are the first 
photographs to 
reach this country 
showing the actual 
incidents of the 
German revolution 


A MACHINE GUN MANNED 
BY THE WORKMEN AND 
SOLDIERS COUNCIL 


NSerere fighting was reported 


SOCIALISTS AGAINST 
SOCIALISTS 
The opposing factions in Ber- 
lin.-have made several sporadic 
near the Imperial buildings attempts to establish control 
where this machine gun post “ ies of. the Government. Street 
was situated on a roof dominat- 2 - reap gong on continuous- 
ing the crowds in the streets of P pth. en p ahowg ar ~! the 
Berlin. At the right is a motor . A a . prs ly creat —- 
lead of former seldiere of te > Don't Shoot” is the slo a: a 
German army who sided with pe eee “ane peat a he 
the revolutionists and patrolled aon cian” Mak tee ame 
the streets with guns mounted ghtate St ts eek catia. 
on the roof of their automobile tion in the crowd to deny it 
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SCHEIDEMAN PROCLAIMING THE REPUBLIC 


This crowd is gathered in front of the Reichstag building in Berlin to celebrate the downfall of the Hohenzollern régime and to listen 
to the proclamation of Germany as a republic. The announcement is being read by Phillipp Scheideman, leader of the Socialists 
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ee ee THE GERMAN ENVOYS SEEKING PEACE 
The men sent by the Imperial German Government to ask from Marshal Foch the terms of armistice are shown here challenged by 


the sentries as they crost the French line on the. night of November 7 on their way from La Capelle to the Chateau Francfort 
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MARSHAL FOCH DICTATING THE SURRENDER 

In his special car Marshal Foch met the German envoys at Rethondes and read to them the Allies’ conditions of peace. From left 
to right are Captain von Salow, General Winterfeldt, Herr Mathias Erzberger and Count von Oberndorff, representing Germany ; 
Admiral Wemyss of Great Britain, Marshal Foch, an American representative—probably General Rhodes, and General Weygand 
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ee UT—Master Hugh—the Mas- 
ter Hugh you kept things 
from—will never come back. 
...+ I mean that anyhow this 
Hugh will never come back. Another 
one may. But I shall have been outside 
and it “will all be different.” 
_ It was thus that Mr. Britling’s boy 
said what we all know to be true. The 
boys who will come back from France, 
Belgium, Germany, Italy, Siberia— 
boys we used to hide things from— 
will not be the same boys who sailed 
from Hoboken and Newport News and 
San Francisco. Just how they will have 
been changed, we cannot yet tell. They 
must first return and stand among us, 
talk with us, try to fit themselves back 
into our social scheme, before we can 
begin to feel the difference. 

But certain weather vanes have al- 
ready shown how the wind is beginning 
to blow. Any one who has seen and even 
for a few weeks lived among our fel- 
lows overseas realizes that they have 
crashed thru a good many of the old 
barriers set up for them by traditional 
conventions. The free life in the open 
has given their natural spontaneity a 
chance to develop. They sing and play 
and joke and fling themselves generally 
over the landscape a great deal more 
than they ever could under the old con- 
ditions at home. This kind of thing 
means not only healthier bodies, but 
also healthier minds—minds full of 
sunlight in place of the darkness and 
cobwebs of the old days. Those who 
went out boys-afraid-of-themselves 
have, thru their experiences and asso- 
ciations with every sort of youth, lost 
most of their fear and gained-a cour- 
age that will be permanent. The rough- 
er element have come into contact with 
the more refined and better educated 
individuals, usually to their mutual ad- 
vantage. 

When this new vigor, courage and 
mental hunger sweep in upon us, we 
shall need to meet it on our toes. We 
ought not to let ourselves forget that 
the burden of readjustment will fall 
upon us, not upon the boys who come 
back. If we are wise we will welcome 
it and the responsibility that goes with 
it, because I have an idea that we shall 
be immensely stimulated by the cx- 
perience. 

What about the. religion these fel- 
lows will bring back with them, for in- 
stance? From what I know of them, 
religion meant very little in their lives 
before they entered the army. They 
were Catholics, Protestants, Orthodox 
Jews, Presbyterians, Unitarians, etc., 
chiefly because their fathers and 
mothers were one or the other. Re- 
ligion meant to most cf them little more 
than church and charity, neither of 
which had any great appeal for their 
youth. 

We have just recently seen, in the 
United War Work Campaign, the first 
united effort on such a large scale ever 
made by Jews, Catholics and Protes- 
tants, working together for a single 
object which was bigger than any sin- 
gle sect or group of sects. Perhaps we 
feel a bit of a thrill at this, if we are 
liberals, and are inclined to pat our- 


selves on the back and smile virtuous - 
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‘upon a ““Y” or a J. W. B. 


smiles. But who was re- 
sponsible for this united 
effort—the President or the 
Y. M. C. A., or the K. of 
C., or the Jewish Welfare 
Board? Not at all. The A. 
E. F. was_ responsible. 


WHEN THE Bf ¢ 
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Those boys over there like 
Jewish chocolate and Cath- 
olic chocolate and Meth- 
odist chocolate equally well. 
Any letter paper will do 
for a home letter. George 
M. Cohan’s latest song 
sung by George himself has 
just as much swing on a 
K. of C. phonograph as 


phonograph. The wounded 
soldier who needs a drink, 
or a lift, or even last rites, 
doesn’t ask the minister- 
ing chaplain whether he 
preaches Christianity or 
Judaism. The réligion of 
war—a religion of unseli- 
ishness, sympathy, help, 
brotherhood—is the kind of 
religion that means some- 
thing. It is there when it 
is needed, and it needs no 
tags. 

That is the real reason 
why there was only one 
campaign in November in- 
stead of seven. 

Religion that has been 
tagged and covered with a 
thin coating of sugar in 
the form of a movie show 
or a vaudeville entertain- 
ment has been consistently 
repudiated by the A. E. F. 
I attended a performance 











like that in France early 
last summer: a good vaude- 
ville show had just ended when a re- 
ligious director leaped onto the stage 
before the boys could get out and 
started a prayer and praise meeting, 
apparently on the assumption that if 
religion wasn’t stuffed down the boys’ 
throats they wouldn’t swallow it at all. 
It was a cheat, pure and simple, and of 
course the whole audience saw thru it. 
They were too courteous to get up and 
leave in a body, but they said some 
pretty hard things about it afterward. 
They declared that they hated to see 
religion cheapened like that. The re- 
ligious director’s psychology was all 
wrong. The average soldier is perfectly 
willing to attend a real religious meet- 
ing organized by what he calls an “hon- 
est-to-God-chaplain,” but he refuses to 
be hoaxed into a prayer meeting when 
he expected something entirely differ- 
ent. 

When our fellows come back, what 
kind of religion will we have to offer 
them here? Will it be the kind that 
really answers a need, offered by “hon- 
est-to-God-chaplains”? Or will they 
have to take religion into their own 
hands and make it genuine? These are 
questions which our churches must an- 
swer or risk being displaced by some- 
thing bigger than themselves. 

Until the signing of the armistice, 
most of our overseas forces had little 


, ever, 
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“The four million of our finest youth returning from the 


time to think 
about much 
but war. 
Now,  how- 
they 
are going to 
have some 
leisure time 
on their 
hands — time 
to observe 
and to think. 
They will 
have an op- 
portunity to 
get at first 
hand some 
intensely in- 
teresting ed- 
ucation in po- 
litical and so- 
cial science. 
Right now 
some of them 
are march- 
ing into a 
very hotbed 
of  bolshev- 
ism. What- 
ever may be 
our opinion 
of boishev- 
ism over here 
—and we 
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+ are b 
















Mr. Fosdick is an authority ation fe 
welfare. He has served as in@] of cit 
and has an 


zations represen 





S COME HOME 


tics have become intensified 
due to their contact with 
foreign peoples and that, 
as a result of their isola- 
tion from America and in 
their role of representatives 





of America, they have ex- 
prest certain obvious Amer- 
ican national traits, he is 
right. But when he con- 
tinues by saying, as a com- 
fortable corollary, that 
“their adventuring into the 
European war furnace has 
not changed their Ameri- 
can character. They can 
now go back to their vari- 
ous activities at home with- 
out being restless or dis- 
contented in their old 
tasks,” I fail to share his 
pessimism. I hope rather 
that many of them will be 
both restless and discon- 
tented when they contem- 
plate the return to their 
old tasks, and that some of 
their old tasks, and the 
conditions surrounding 
them may undergo some 
mighty changes at their 
hands. 

And this is not at all the 
same as hoping that they 
will come home Bolsheviki. 
There is a difference be- 
tween adopting even so 
loosely woven a _ political 
doctrine as bolshevism and 
deriving a stimulus from 
its expression. Uncle Sam 
is too good a business man 
to refuse contributions of 








the + are bringing home new ideas, new vigor and new vision” 


aren’t partic- 











ority OM@tion for the promotion of social 
| as inv@l of city departments and organi- 
epresenv@prican institutions in Hurope 


ularly sym- 
pathetic to- 
ward ii—we 
know that it 
is contagious. 
It sweeps 
people along 
with it. How 
is it going 
to affect our 
boys? 

A newspa- 
per corre- 
spondent said 
recently in 
the New 
York Times, 
“Our sol- 
diers’ experi- 
ences in Eu- 
rope have 
made them 
more Ameri- 
can than 
ever.” The 
statement 
needs quali- 
fication. If he 
meant 
in our sol- 
diers their 
American 
characteris- 


that: 


new thought, and he is 
also too skilful a refiner 
not to be able to sepa- 
rate the gold from the dross. 

The same correspondent concludes 
his analysis as follows: “I shall miss 
my guess if, on returning home, they 
do not constitute a permanent and po- 
tent influence for maintaining the 
American tradition of freedom from 
entangling alliances.” This sounds 
again like reactionism, unless the wri- 
ter means by entangling alliances only 
that sort defined by President Wilson 
as “special arrangements or under- 
standings with particular nations.” lf 
he means that our soldiers will consti- 
tute a potent influence against the as- 
sumption by America of her “full share 
of responsibility for the maintenance of 
common covenants and understandings 
upon which peace must henceforth 
rest,” then I believe they would be the 
first to repudiate his accusation. 

Complacency with regard to the fu- 
ture political ideas of American citi- 
zen soldiers is a dangerous thing. There 
are many outworn traditions hiding in 
the deep and dark dugouts of our na- 
tional thought which will be forced to 
cry “Kamerad” when these boys come 
back. Let us hope that some of the 
compensation for their heroic efforts, 
for the lives lost and for the billions 
spent will be measured in a healthy 
political and social revitalization. 

One unhandsome thread of our social 


fabric has already been singled out for 
drawing. Prostitution has for ages 
been considered a necessary adjunct of 
social and military life. Venereal dis- 
ease, which is its natural corollary, and 
a greater menace to health and happi- 
ness than probably any other factor 
except poverty, has been endured as 
the inevitable price of social maladjust- 
ment. The war has provided the motive 
as well as the occasion for an epoch- 
making demonstration that these the- 
ories are pure fallacies, and our army 
has had the largest share in it. Pros- 
titution has been repressed in the areas 
surrounding training camps in this 
country by vigorous law enforcement, 
and in France by military order. Vene- 
real disease has been prevented by 
medical measures, education and the 
prevention of sex contacts. Military 
officials of both our own and foreign 
countries have been convinced of the 
soundness of these policies and our own 
army has given splendid evidence of 
its agreement. 

But the work has been only begun. 
The repressive work was begun wrong- 
end-to because of military necessity— 
that is, instead of starting with social 
causes, which would have been much 
too slow a process, it was necessary to 
start with the police. But its results 
have proved that repression is possible 
and that prostitution, instead of being 
an integral factor of social and mili- 
tary life, is merely a parasitical growth. 

From now on one of America’s most 
definite responsibilities is to carry on 
this work. In the first place, will the 
soldier who returns to find flourishing 
in his own home town the very thiags 
he has been taught to avoid and abhor 
not be justified in branding the citizens 
of that town as both hypocrites and 
slackers? Could we.face them when 
they begin to realize that all the work 
done during the war had been aborted 
merely because the fighting had 
stopped? Finally, can we of this gen- 
eration keep faith with our children if 
we do not carry this work on for their 
protection? 

America has pointed the way to the 
world in this matter. Patriotism, pride, 
social necessity and humanity demand 
that we make good. 

There are of course many other 
large problems incident to the return 
and readjustment of our soldiers, but 
these three are enough to illustrate my 
point. America has of necessity during 
the past year and a half borrowed some 
of the methods of autocracy in order to 
fight and conquer autocracy. These 
methods and the trend of thought they 
have produced have tended to ecrystal- 
lize and solidify temporarily our na- 
tional intentions. But if we are to re- 
main a democracy and develop as a 
democracy, we must return to a condi- 
tion of intellectual and social flexibility, 
and at no time again, perhaps for gen- 
erations, will open-mindedness and re- 
ceptivity have such value for us as 
during this period of readjustment 
when nearly four million of our finest 
youth are returning, both from the 
training camps here and from the bat- 
tle front abroad, bringing new ideas, 
new vigor and new vision. 
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THE LITTLE CHRIST 


BY HARRIET FAIRCHILD BLODGETT 


The little Christ is coming down 
Across the fields of snow; 


The pine trees greet Him where they stand, 


The willows bend to kiss His hand, 
The mountain laurel is ablush 

In hidden nooks; the wind, ahush 

And tiptoe, lest the violets wake 
Before their time for His sweet sake; 
The stars, down dropping, form a crown 
Upon the waiting hills below— 

The little Christ is coming down 

Across the fields of snow. 


The little Christ is coming down 
Across the city streets; 

The wind blows coldly from the north, 
His dimpled hands are stretching forth, 
And no one knows—and no one cares, 


The priests are busy with their prayers, 


The jostling crowd hastes on apace, 
And no one sees the pleading face, 
None hears the cry as thru the town 
He wanders with His small cold feet— 
The little Christ is coming down 
Across the city street. 


The little Christ is coming down 
Where Flanders’ fields are red. ° 
The cannons roar, the bugles blare, 
The sabers flash His coming there, 
And, as the banners wave and toss, 
They shape themselves into a Cross. 


While thru the whirling flakes of snow 
The little Christ stoops low, stoops low, 
He makes of laurel leaves a crown 

To grace the dying and the dead— 
The little Christ is coming down 
Where Flanders’ fields are red. 


The little Christ is coming down 
Across the burning sands. 

As lilies, fair and cool and sweet, 
The footprints of His dimpled feet, 
As violets of Paradise 
The loving pity of His eyes— 

And all the souls He calls by name 
Go flashing upward as a flame, 
Beyond the shadows, murk and brown, 
While on the battlefield He stands— 
The little Christ is coming down 
Across the burning sands. 


The little Christ is coming down 

To greet His Own tonight. 

Not as a hero with a sword, 

Not as a thorn-crowned Prince and Lord, 
But just a Little Child He comes, 
(Hark to the sobbing of the drums! 
And all the reeking air astir- 

With scent of frankincense and myrrh!) 
While, tenderly, He kisseth down 

The lids on eyes too dim for light. 
The little Christ is coming down 

To greet His Own tonight. 




















HE press of the United States, 
thru no fault of its one thou- 
sand Washington correspon- 
dents, is falling down. 

The Constitution of the United States 
provided that “Congress shall make no 
law abridging freedom of speech or of 
the press,” but it did not provide for 
the safety and security of the press, 
against acts by agencies, of the Gov- 
ernment and of private or public organ- 
izations, other than Congress. It said, 
by implication, what is patent upon the 
least consideration, that the integrity 
and freedom of the means of communi- 
cating intelligence, so that the people 
of this nation can exercize their will 
and conscience intelligently, is essential 
to the welfare of the nation; it did not, 
could not, a century ago, set up thoro- 
going means to the maintenance of the 
integrity and freedom of the press. But 
it is becoming more and more impera- 
tive that scme such means be employed. 
The proof lies in many national defeats, 
two of which are sufficient to demon- 
strate, past doubt, that we shall do well 
to look closely at a menace which may 
thwart national expression in this coun- 
try as fatefully as it did in Germany. 
These two are the coal closure and the 
aircraft crisis, neither of which disas- 
ters, in its relation to the public thru 
the press, is, generally, in the least 
understood. 

There was no real scarcity of coal, 
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THE FAILURE OF THE FOURTH ESTATE 


BY DONALD WILHELM 


as was pointed out first by this maga- 
zine, when the coal closure came as a 
rending shock to the nation last year. 
There was no scarcity of coal, but 
there was an arrant and criminal and 
unpatriotic scarcity of light on the 
conditions of the railroads charged 
with the responsibility of transporting 
that coal. This scarcity of light was 
due directly to press agents used as a 
kind of camouflage corps by a small 
group of railroad executives who were 
making a desperate fight to keep the 
railroads from being taken over by 
the Government. Conditions on the 
roads got worse and worse; the very 
elements conspired against them; un- 
til, at last, too late to avert the costly 
coal closure, the Garfield order came 
and more than 150 ships whose car- 
goes were imperatively needed by the 
Allies were freed. Then the President 
stepped in, forced action, got the 
roads taken over. He was able intel- 
ligently to do that, not because, in 
those fateful hours when he should 
have had the utmost codperation from 
the press, the press informed him that 
the roads must be taken over, but in 
spite of the failure of the press to do 
any such thing. 

The press agents who, unwittingly, 
no doubt, thwarted the will of the na- 
tion in the case of the coal closure, 


tho used much by corporations and 
individuals outside Government con- 
trol, got their start in the Govern- 
ment itself. The earliest considerable 
press agency of which there is any 
record available was that established 
by Gifford Pinchot, in the Roosevelt 
Administration, to carry out the work 
of forest conservation. Mr. Pinchot 
was a pioneer Dollar-a-Year man 
who had learned, somehow—perhaps 
from Colonel Roosevelt—the tremen- 
dous power of publicity, with the re- 
sult that he established a publicity 
bureau which, when perfected, proved 
to be an exemplar. The organization 
chart and charter of that bureau, which 
the writer studied, amply demon- 
strated how perfect a machine it was, 
one achieving such good results that 
other Departments and Bureaus fol- 
lowed suit, establishing bureaus of 
publicity, some of which, like that of 
the Department of Agriculture, were 
really desirable. In many cases 
“special agents” were designated, or 
the press agent was an “assistant,” or 
an accountant, or a clerk. Congress 
did not give general cognizance to any 
such program in its appropriations. 
Perhaps Congressmen and Senators 
would have felt, in a test, sympa- 
thetic, because nearly every one of 
them relies, at least to some extent, 
upon the advice and guidance of a 
favored news- [Continued on page 442 











HE perspective that 

divides a child from its 

father is very long. In- 
timacy is possible, but mutual 
understanding is difficult until 
the child: passes beyond the 
imaginative stage, that elusive 
period which each one forgets 
after it- has been.left behind. 
When the two become chums, 
that is, have like pleasures, 
like ideals, like mental stimu- 
lants, then there is no mathe- 
matics in their love, and the 
question of the greater or less 
age or dignity or importance 
has disappeared before a beau- 
tiful camaraderie. 

About the first memory of 
my father was his. lying be- 
side me on the floor, patiently 
repeating over and over again, 
verse by verse, Gray’s “Elegy,” 


MY FATHER 


BY HERBERT D. WARD 


In this Seventieth Anniversary Number of The Independent it is 
our privilege to publish the sketch of Dr. William Hayes Ward 
written by his son. Dr. Ward molded the editorial policies of The 
Independent for nearly fifty years, from 1868 when he became 
Associate Editor until his death on August 23, 1916. Ten years ago, 
in our Sixtieth Anniversary Number, he wrote: “Nothing is so near 
my heart as that The Independent shall always remain true to the 
Kingdom of Christ whatever banner his loving followers may carry; 
that it may be more than hospitable to new truth, and that it may 
seck to bring the Church into closer bonds of union; that it may 
always defend the wronged and the helpless of whatever race, that 
it may assert the widest fellowship of humanity, and that it may 
ever, in the matters of national progress as well as of all righteous- 
ness, forget the traditions behind and build new service on the 
eternal foundations of faith, hope and lore, which are also those of 
liberty, fraternity and equality.” That is the creed we still follow 


German. Then after a few 
years to another school in 
Switzerland. That was my 
French. And the dear father, 
the near chum, the playfellow 
and mind-comrade grew dim- 
mer and dimmer, and was al- 
most lost to memory. So was 
home, family, his country, and 
protecting love became a van- 
ished dream. 

For our minds, our bodies, 
our constitutions, our ideals, 
our ambitions were as differ- 
ent as if we had never been 
related, and it was only sev- 
eral years after my return to 
my father’s house, when mu- 
tual confidence was difficult to 
resume, when misunderstand- 
ings were frequent, and boyish 
distrust was predominant, 





until I could lisp it to the 
end. I was then three years 
old. 


His theory was that a small 
child could as easily be trained 
to noble poetry as to baby 
doggerel, without tiring or in- 
juring the growing brain. So 
on my seventh birthday, ac- 
cording to the Ward tradition, 
my father took me in his arms 
before he went to the office, 
and said: 

“My little son. Seven is a 
sacred number. This is your 
seventh birthday. I am going 
to make you a present. It is 
this. When I come home to- 
night, I want you to repeat 
to me the whole Hebrew al- 
phabet. Here is the grammar, 
and I know you will not make 
a mistake.” 

In this way I began to study 
Hebrew, a language almost 
perfect in its regal simplicity. 
and, in a short time, it proved 
not more difficult than the 
complex mother tongue. 

My father was what might 
be called a Spartan Puritan. 
Blessed with a primitive eon- 








that he discovered that he had 
fathered a different breed from 
a Spartan Puritan, and that 
scholarly erudition was very 
liable to die out in the family 
with him. Then his whole 
treatment underwent a change. 
When he began to expect less. 
he began to love more, and in 
the summer of my sixteenth 
year the bond of fellowship 
was riveted anew between us, 
that strengthened as time flew 
on, and was never broken, not 
even by death itself. 

At that time, in 1877, 
four of us—my father, my 
two aunts and myself, were 
living in the Stone House on 
Abington Avenue, Newark, 
New Jersey. My father had 
built this rather pretentious 
house and occupied it as his 
first own home. My mother 
was always too great an in- 
valid to assume any care 
whatever over home, husband 
or child, and had died while 
I was in school in Germany. 
So the boy of sixteen had no 
mother’s oversight, and after 
school was over had nothing 
but his daily chores, meals, 


the 








stitution, ignorant of head- 
aches, hardly ever suffering 
pain, ancestral in his simple 
tastes, it took him many years 
to understand that his son 


could be differently constituted from 
him. While he was teaching in Ripon 
College, I remember’ toddling along 
with him to his classes and _ back. 


Those were moments of animal joy to the 
lonely child of four or five—running, jump- 
ing, playing tricks, throwing snowballs, and 
cutting up like a kitten. He played, too. He 
was never on his dignity with his boy, ex- 
cept when he punished. On one occasion I 
slipt and fell, and finding I could not rise, 
began to howl miserably. My father, who 
could not abide a ecryer or a coward, spoke 
sharply : - 

“Stop crying! Get right up or I'll whip 
you!” Again the child tried to move, but 
failed. He could only squirm a little out of 
his tracks; but one leg refused obedience. 
Just as my father was about to make his 
threat good, his myopic eyes caught sight of 
a red pool beneath my left leg. He snatched 
me up in his arms and ran like a deer to 
the house, laid me on the sofa, and with the 
tenderness of a modern nurse, bound up 
the jagged wound, on the knee-cap, that a 
sherp stone had made as I fell. In his own 
life he practised his favorite motto, to 
“endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ.” But when it came to his boy’s suf- 
fering, the apostle-physician could not 
have been gentler than he. 


Wilds Noyes 


From experience I know that every 
strong character who has any children at 
all, should have at least two or three. The 
first to practise on, the rest to train ac- 
cording to his experience and their tem- 
peraments. My father was born a scholar, 
he was trained to erudition. From his 
father he inherited a certain madness for 
early education. It did not occur to him 
until later that the early home training, 
the moral example of a Christian family, 
are more necessary than a dozen languages. 
He wanted me to have the advantages he 
lacked, the natural induction into French 
and German. As a child of my age at the 
time, he had a scholarly father, a prayer- 
ful and a tender mother, four adoring 
brothers and sisters, a Christian and 
ecclesiastical home with all the Hebrew he 
wanted thrown in—but alas, no French or 
German. In his Oriental studies he missed 
these languages terribly, and overcame this 
lack only after years of studious difficulty. 
Naturally he argued: “I have begotten a 
son who will be a scholar and an Oriental- 
ist like myself. He shall not be handi- 
capped. I will pump languages into him 
which he will absorb as easily as a babe 
does milk.” So a little past my seventh 
year he sent me over to a Moravian School 
in the Black Forest alone. That was my 


and bedtime to curb his im- 
petuous nature. Father came 
home about dinner-time, tired, 
and often not before midnight. 
leaving a little after eight 
each morning. His editorial duties on the 
New York Independent kept him chained to 
desk and train routine. His missionary and 
religious committees, ever increasing in 
numbers and importance, took all the rest of 
his time. His only chance to pursue his 
Oriental studies, to achieve and write his 
monumental work on Babylonian Seals and 
Cylinders, to write his innumerable schol- 
arly essays for general publications and 
societies, was to steal the time out of his 
sleep between five and seven in the morn- 
ing. I do not ever remember of waking up 
early that I did not see the light burning 
at his desk in the bedroom. During these 
quiet hours he became the Dean of Baby- 
lonian scholars in this country. It was then 
he acquired his French, his German, his 
Syriac, his Arabic, made exhaustive He- 
brew translations, and forged a reputa- 
tion for accurate scholarship that made him 
the honored president of the American 
Oriental Society. 

The boy had little understanding of these 
matters. He loved to play, and so he joined 
“The Clan.” This aggregation of boy dyna- 
mite was composed of about ten members 
of the same ages living within a mile of 
the Stone House. We were in every inno- 
cent mischief conceivable, and the pace was 
rapidly getting faster. We even got so far 
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as to play pool and call for an occasional 
sherry flip. Then we knew we were men of 
the world. We often played cards, having 
parties in each others’ houses, when the 
families were out. I remember organizing 
a raid with them on our own grapes and 
eating them in my attic bedroom with 
trembling gusto. 

It was a fine lot of boys, just drifting 
undirected. One evening late the majority 
of the clan were up in my room playing 
poker with lump sugar for chips. Sugar 
was cheaper than celluloid then. My father 
was not expected home until midnight, and 
the party would be all over long before 
then. But as a blind in case of accident, 
we had a chessboard loaded with men, 
ready to concentrate on, when the stairs 
creaked. 

One of the lads at the table was espe- 
cially belligerent when he lost his host’s 
sugar. In the midst of a scene and noise 
that would not be allowed in a respectable 
zoo, the door opened and in walked the 
master of the house. We were paralyzed. 
Cards were religiously taboo under his roof. 
He stayed and chatted pleasantly, with no 
reference to the unholy sport. One by one 
the boys shivered and grew pale and limp. 
They slunk down stairs and disappeared. I 
expected nothing less than a good whipping. 
I had often gotten it before. But this time 
punishment was not meted out. The offense 
must have been too serious even for that. 
After the dinner was over the next even- 
ing, and we were sitting around the big 
table as usual, my father spoke up. 

“Berty, I want you to go up in the attic 
and bring down my old botany can.” 

Wondering, I went. It was a battered, 
dingy old can, and very heavy. I had al- 
ready been taught how to press flowers, 
keep my own herbarium and analyze wild- 
flowers. The summer before I had analyzed 
and prest over a hundred varieties, but 
had never used the botany can. My father 
was sitting alone at the cleared dining- 
room table with a big brown covered book, 


into which he was diligently peering. He. 


never wasted a moment’s time. I was pretty 
well frightened and kept still. It was 
watchful waiting. 

“Open the can,” he ordered, “and take 
jut what you find there, very carefully, and 
spread on the table.” 

Wondering, I opened the slide, thrust my 
fist in, and encountered a hard substance 
wrapt in old newspapers. Then another, 
and another. Soon each was uncovered, and 
there was spread upon the oak table a glit- 
tering array of crystals. Here a huge ame- 
thyst encrusted with drusy quartz. By its 
side a beautiful specimen of blue copper 
ore; a transparent crystal of quartz and 
other specimens wonderful to the eyes of 
the ignorant child. This was my first les- 
son in mineralogy, and the book was Dana’s 
comprehensive work, which thumbed and 
marked and torn and battered, is now an 
honored member of my library today. In a 
few evenings the “clan” met and formed 
the first Mineralogical Club of Newark, 
and was immediately, under the guidance 
of my wise father, transformed from a gang 
of irresponsible boys into an ardent group 
of collectors. That summer we combed 
Bergen Hill for zeolites, the sandstone 
quarry for petrifactions, and tramped as far 
as Paterson with our kits, as eager a lot 
of enthusiasts as you ever saw. The situa- 
tion that was growing serious was saved 
by a wise direction of waste exuberance, 
and the poolroom knew us no more. Cards 
were henceforth taboo without any one’s 
forbidding their use. A greater interest had 
taken their place. 

This was the beginning of my father’s 
converting all his vacations into mineral 
trips with his only son. This lasted until 
after my college days. Pennsylvania, New 

















Photograph of Dr. Ward taken in the nine- 
ties, at the time of his mineralogical trips 


Jersey, New York State, and Nova Scotia 
even to Cape Blomidon, were subject to the 
many mineralogical adventures of the 
happy couple. There were many incidents 
of interest and of drama in these wonder- 
ful trips. For never a boy had a more con- 
genial, an easier, a more companionable 
mentor and chum than I in these trips. One 
incident stands out in my memory that 
illustrates that great man’s simplicity of 
nature as well as his inherent reverence. 

In the northern part of New York State 
on a hot July evening a disreputable look- 
ing couple might have been seen tramping 
thru a small village. In was seven o’clock; 
they had walked fifteen miles already, and 
were hot and hungry. They had five miles 
farther to go. before they could reach a 
hotel. Each carried a battered bag that was 
surprizingly heavy. Burglar’s tools and min- 
eral kits look alike under canvas covers. 
With reluctance the storekeeper sold them 
a loaf of bread and a huckleberry pie, and 
scowled as they ate sitting on his worn 
steps. Then they started shambling along. 

At that moment a church bell dominated 
the still air. 

“That’s a Congregational Church,” as- 
serted the elder. “I recognize the tone of 
that bell.” 

“Nonsense. They are all Catholics or 
Presbyterians here,” the boy replied. 

“We haven’t been inside of a Congrega- 
tional Church for a month, and we are 
tired. Let’s go and see. You can sit outside 
if you want to.” 

Sure enough, it was a Congregational 
prayer meeting night, and we entered and 
slunk in to the back seat. The congregation 
consisted of the leader, one man and thirty 
women beside the tramps. Heads were 
turned, skirts rustled, noses lifted in our 
direction. After waiting for those whom 
they never expected to come, the meeting 
opened with a hymn. 

“Sing!” commanded my father, “as you 
never did before.”.The boy’s tenor easily 
dominated the little meeting to the dis- 
gust of the leader, who sang a cracked 
alto. A tramp sing songs of the sanctuary! 
The supprest excitement due to this in- 
vasion of sacred territory grew. The leader 
opened the subject, which, appropriately 
enough, was the total depravity of man. He 
illustrated this aptly from the fall of Adam, 
and sank down. The remaining man of re- 
spectability took it up and carried it to the 
present day, putting especial emphasis on 
hoboes, which in summer time were evi- 
dently a curse to this God-fearing commun- 


ity. Then he quit, and after another hymn 
there was an ominous silence. If no woman 
spoke, the meeting would die a natural 
death. 

But at this critical point a sister arose. 
evidently the pastor’s wife, a woman con- 
fident in her powers, and used to publicity. 
She prayed for those who lost in Adam 
had stumbled into the sanctuary. She re- 
viewed their lurid past, their drunken wan- 
derings, their probable crimes. She asked 
forgiveness for their enormous offenses. She 
discarded all pride in her own unassailable 
position, and called upon the tattered 
strangers to confess their sins while the 
spirit moved them. The leader appropriate- 
ly ordered “The Ninety and Nine” to be 
sung while the sparse congregation turned 
again and stared at us as if we were men 
of Borneo. 

“I’m going to speak,” 
father, 
thru.” 

The hymn of repentance stopped. The 
tramp arose. His gray hair was tousled: 
his beard scraggly. He had on a flannel 
shirt, not too clean, and a long linen duster 
stained with a month’s hard travel. But he 
arose, tall, with a kind of irresistible dig- 
nity that calmed an audience aghast over 
the prospect of a too harrowing confession 
of sin. The man began quietly in his usual 
conversational tones. His voice was melo- 
dious and his words marvelously chosen. 
He began by telling them that he had been 
a Congregationalist for seven generations, 
and he himself a member of the church for 
forty years. He told them of the mercies 
of God, of the beauty of a life of holiness. 
His tones grew deeper, more commanding 
when he spoke of the sacrifice and true 
humility that marks the man of God. He 
rebuked them for their ecclesiastical self- 
sufficiency and summoned them for their 
narrow, gossipy lives. He eulogized them 
for their support of a poor church. He 
evoked the blessing of God upon their 
homes, their labors and families, and called 
upon them to pray with their hearts rather 
than their lips. 

With one accord the people bowed their 
heads. For neither they, nor the mischiev- 
ous lad ever heard such a speech or had 
listened to such a prayer. Hearts beat 
wildly within bosoms as if Pentecost were 
at hand. In the hush that followed, the two 
strangers disappeared from the church, 
Their suspicious mineral bags went witb 
them. When the last outpost of the village 
had been left behind, in the darkling of 
the summer night, the boy timidly took his 
father’s hand. The Spartan was affection- 
ate but not over demonstrative. The boy 
was both. He was very much moved. 

“Father,” he said, “I never heard you 
talk and pray so wonderfully. I didn’t think 
you could.” 

The man, known to all the Congrega- 
tionalists of the country and to the schol- 
ars of the world, answered : 

“IT had to. I couldn’t help it with such 
a narrow little audience. It was an inspira- 
tion. Now,” he smiled a little sinfully, 
“they'll have something to wonder about.” 

After that I always understood the 
eloquence of Christ in the face of bigotry. 
opposition, misunderstanding and: hatred. 

I could write reams about the delight- 
ful adventures my big brother and I had 
on these mineral trips, how we were almost 
trapped to death in Pennsylvania, drowned 
in Nova Scotia, imprisoned in New York 
State, robbed and almost murdered in an 
iron mine, and how my father disappeared 
in a blast in a zinc mine in New Jersey. 
Those are blessed memories of a perfect 
camaraderie, etched on the retina of my 
heart. Every day was a joy, for we were 
pursuing a hobby under the ideal condi- 
tions of love, health, simplicity, hard work, 
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and besides, for my part, I had added an 
unconscious infiltration of knowledge and 
the philosophy of life that ‘was invaluable. 
For as we tramped, without my knowing 
it my father taught me; and when we dug 
our specimens, it was with an enthusiasm 
that wore us each night to a dreamless 
sleep. Blest is the son who can ride so 
healthful a hobby in the full company of 
his father! 

Unconscious education! Much of it was 
very conscious and somewhat humiliating. 
This strange duckling of a son to the near- 
sighted man of midnight oil and sunrise 
light must have been quite a prayerful 
problem. But one thing was preéminently 
taught and even whipped in. Duty must be 
done. He was a stern practitioner of this 
precept. One of my household duties was 
to draw for the meals the fresh water at 
the well. One summer evening I accepted a 
supper invitation to a neighbor’s house and 
forgot all about the sparkling. well water. 
There were two attractive girls in the fam- 
ily, of about my age, before whom I wished 
to stand well, besides the boys, one of whom 
was my intimate friend. While at supper 
the doorbell rang, and the boy of the house 
opened the front door. There stood my 
father. ; 

“Is my son here?’ he asked grimly. I 
went out. “You forgot to draw the water. 
Go right home and do it!” 

“But, father! What’s the difference. 
Won’t you do it for me this time?’ 

Then the lady of the house came out and 
added her gracious pleading for her care- 
less guest. But my father shook his head. 
“My boy must do his duty, and after that 
he can come back and have a good time.” 

Ashamed, too humiliated to cry, hating 
my father, I ran the three blocks home 
and drew the cold water from the cold 
well. But that draught of water has never 
been forgotten. The shame, the humiliation, 
the temporary anger with the 
Puritan parent soon were 


and very soft. Where the back and seat met 
there was a deep place into which I often 
thrust my hand to discover stray treasures, 
and in which.I often hid articles safer to me 
to be unseen. In this patriarchal chair my 
father rested at night. Often as a child he 
had taken me in his arms and rocked me in 
that chair, and whispered to me curious 
things. In it I used to curl and read, and 
therein sometimes hide exciting literature. 
And in that chair my father always sat 
while conducting morning prayers. And 
what strange and moving prayers! My 
father and one aunt translated from the 
Hebrew. Another aunt from the German; 
and by paternal direction, I used the 
French, the Latin, the Greek, the Hebrew 
Bibles as my studies progressed. Prayers 
were a spiritual training in lanugages, and 
we had many discussions regarding the dif- 
ferent interpretations, always settled by 
my father’s possession of the Hebrew Old 
Testament, or mine of the Greek New. 

_On this occasion, when my father had 
finished his prayer, he arose to his feet with 
a most lurid sheet in his hand. It was some 
boys’ cheap weekly, and I think there was 
madly riding in it at the time one of Jack 
Harkaway’s gripping serials. The outside 
page had an appropriate picture in which 
murder was a minor matter. Spreading 
this interloper out in his hand so that its 
vulgar indecencies could easily be seen, he 
glared at his younger sister. 

“Hetta, I am surprized at your hiding 
such a thing as this!” 

“But William!” most 
never saw it before.” 

Turning to the elder sister: 

“Susan, confess!” 

“I wouldn’t touch it with the tongs.” 

In the meanwhile the son was squirming 
in his chair. Then the editor turned to his 
aged stepmother, a woman of God, if there 


indignantly, “I 


ever was one, who’ walked the narrow path 
of unexperimental rectitude. 

“Mother!” his voice was raised accus- 
ingly. “Then it is you who has brought this 
literature into my house.” 

The old lady had little imagination and 
no sense of humor. With great dignity she 
arose from her chair. 

“William! How dare you insult your 
mother in this fashion?’ She swept from 
the room. 

Then my father’s gaze turned slowly to 
me. He crumpled the offending sheets in his 
hands and threw them into the open fire. 
His face relaxed and lit with a proud smile. 

“TI don’t have to ask you!” he said, “for 
I know that my son could not read any- 
thing so vile as this.” 

That was the last vulgar periodical the 
lad bought or read. For months his ears 
rang with that gentle, cutting rebuke. That 
episode did as much to stimulate me to 
good reading as the example of the ever 
studious family itself. 

Once a week, at least, my father brought 
out from the office a big bag full of new 
books that had been reviewed. Most of these 
I read. There is nothing better than such 
indiscriminate reading—travel, biography. 
science, literature, art—even religion—for 
giving a growing child an eclectic passion 
for all kinds of knowledge. I was rapidly 
becoming educated, but didn’t know any- 
thing. 

At the end of his seventeenth year the 
boy was graduated from a private school 
and an oration was imposed upon him. It 
was a boys’ school, and instead of white 
tulle and blue ribbons, we had clean shirts 
and preposterous bouquets. Mine was a 
wonderful confection of huge white peonies 
with blue forget-me-nots. But the oration 
was the thing, and I made up my mind to 
dazzle the whole outfit completely. Natur- 
ally the whole family was interested in 
their boy’s first public appear- 
ance. When the time was 





wiped off the slate of youth. 
They were only smooches. But 
the stern lesson of duty to be 
done when it should be has 
survived forty years. 

In my father’s library were 
many books. I stood in awe be- 
fore the huge Hebrew and 
Assyrian tomes, in awe of the 
books, but not of the lan- 
guages. For very often I was 
ealled upon to translate in- 
verted German and cryptic 
French. Why do commentators 
use such blind words for eru- 
dite subjects It must be to 
camouflage their real ignor- 
ance. On the most abstruse 
subjects my father always 
thought clearly and wrote 
simply. He was never ashamed 
to acknowledge the limita- 
tions ‘of this knowledge, altho 
he was known as the “office 
encyclopedia” ; nevertheless, 
he always insisted that every 
man’s goal should be omni- 
science. Browsing on Plu- 
tarch; dipping into the old 
English dramatists and Shake- 
speare; made to read Milton 
and know Lycidas by heart; 
trained into the heavily bal- 
anced sentences of the early 
essayists, and nodding myself 
to sleep over Lamb, Hazlitt 
and Bacon; I was neverthe- 
less eager for a lighter and 
more lurid goal. 

Almost the most conspi- 
cuous object in our sitting- 








growing short and the choice 
of subjects could no longer be 
put off, my father took a hand 
in the game. 

“What are you going to 
orate about, my son?’ he 
asked, after dinner. When he 
said “my son,” I always 
pricked up my ears. Like a 
rising author I hemmed and 
hawed and looked conscious. 
After insisting upon his know- 
ing, I finally, with ill-concealed 
pride, gave him the subject of 
my choice—‘The Effect of 
Phidias Upon the. Art of the 
World!” One of the recent ad- 
vents into the family was a 
fat volume upon Greek art in 
the time of Pericles. This had 
been duly devoured. My father 
assumed his favorite gesture 
_of intense concentration. He 
poked his thick lenses closer 
to his myopic eyes with his 
forefinger and fixed me with 
an admiring gaze. 

“Splendid. Wonderful!” he 
said. “What do you know 
about it?” 

“TI read so and so and so and 
so”’—my voice grew less con- 
fident. 

“That’s fine, but what do 
you know?” 

“As much as anybody else,” 
I flared. 

“Very true, possibly more. 
But have you read ” he 
named a dozen standard vol- 
umes of which my new book 











room was a huge armed rock- 
ing-chair, heavily unholstered 
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was a popular gleam of. sheet 
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BY 
WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTS, D.D., LL.D. 
The Stated Clerk of the General Assembly 








Cloth, 489 pages $1.25 net, postpaid 
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the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
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gestions and Appendix. 
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Cloth, 560 pages 75 cents net, postpaid 


CONTAINING THE 


Confession of Faith 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms 
Form of Government 
Book of Discipline 
Directory for Worship of God 


Ratified and adopted by the Synod 
of New York and Philadelphia in 1788 
and amended up to and including the 
year 1918. 

ALSO INCLUDING 
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The Presbyterian Board of Publication 


(The Westminster Press) 
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ied these? Have you collected them? Have 
you purged the true from the false? Have 
you digested them as well as skimmed?” 

I had nothing to say. 

“Do you want your oration to be noth- 
ing but a series of cribbed ideas put into 
your own language, if you are honest that 
far?” 

I had nothing to say. 

“Does it occur to you that your subject, 
to do it even scant justice, might mean a 
life’s study?” 

I had nothing to say. I was sweating. 
“Now what do you know?” 

In despair I raked my mind. For a boy 
I had read voluminously, but I knew noth- 
ing thoroly. This and that flashed before 
me. But no use. I knew that before his piti- 
less logic my pretensions would be smashed. 
“Don’t you know anything?’ Then a 
great light flashed upon me. 

“Yes!” I burst forth. “I do know some- 
thing. I know how to take care of a fur- 
nace,” 

“Then why don’t you write about it?’ 
came the quick ripost. 

That was a triumphant oration. It was 
my first real lesson in writing and speak- 
ing. Only thru the thoro knowledge of his 
subject can the highest, clearest expression 
be obtained. Blind writing—blind speak- 
ing, is blind thinking. That simple, basic 
prerequisite condition of literary and for- 
ensic success was my father’s chief asset 
of power. He never attempted to write of 
or speak of anything he did not know and 
know thoroly. And as he was a voluminous 
writer and a frequent speaker, he had to 
study all of the time. As I grow old and 
older, that lesson looms large and larger 
in my mortal life. 

It was most natural that my father 
should have sent me to take the senior year 
at the Andover Academy. Twenty years be- 
fore he had spent studious months in the 
theological part of the institution, under 
Professors Park, Shedd, and other stars in 
the theological firmament. He held much to 
educational tradition as he did to sound 
heredity. 

It was also to be expected that my father 
should instill into me the love for Am- 
herst College. It was his father’s Alma 
Mater. He had been graduated there in 
56. His youngest brother died there at 
the end of his senior year after a most 
brilliant college career. His other brother 
was graduated there also with high honors. 
Amherst was a family institution, and my 
father was later one of its trustees. So the 
old college on the beautiful hill took the 
young lad in. On that bright autumn day, 
the first act on bringing me to town was to 
lead me to the top of the college chapel 
tower and show me that sumptuous pano- 
rama of lovely New England scenery. I 
never could discover whether he loved 
Hebrew or nature more; whether he de- 
lighted more in the flower and the fern 
than in the cuneiform characters or the 
Hittite hieroglyphs. His time was about 
evenly divided between them. But in his 
son’s heart he began early to instill a deep 
love of God’s trees and flowers and min- 
erals. For eight years after entering Ando- 
ver I was only home vacations, and after 
that only for brief, infrequent visits. These 
vacations were always illuminated by some 
task set. In each summer we had at least 
one mineral trip until my marriage. One 
of these tasks was in the form of a bet. 
While my father had absolutely no sense 
of music or tune, he had a trained and 
enthusiastic knowledge of rhythm. The 
world has lost a work on prosody that he 
planned, but could not execute. But he 
trained me by the hour in Latin and Greek 
scansion. It was great fun to take Virgil 
and sean those rolling lines with orotund 
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“Why don’t they translate Virgil into 
English in hexameter verse?’ I exclaimed 
one hot July morning. 

“Why don’t you do it?’ he countered. 

So he wagered me a mineral trip to Nova 
Scotia that I could rot translate the first 
six books of Virgil in six weeks in ver- 
nacular hexameter. It might have been a 
clever device to keep his son out of mis- 
chief, but the feat was accomplished on 
time, and the bet was duly paid in won- 
derful apophyllites and analcites from the 
overhanging cliffs of Blomidon. 

It is interesting how a college course 
tends to wipe out the superiority of the 
father in the conceited eyes of the son. But 
this loss is replaced by the big brother, 
especially if father and son are members of 
the same college fraternity. But when the 
bills are to be settled, it is the father, not 
the big brother, who pays them. 

My father always descended upon me in 
college without the slightest warning. He 
never knew when he was to be called East, 
and telegrams were alien to his training 
and pocketbook. On one such occasion my 
room was filled with boys and blinding with 
smoke. He blew -in like a gale of wind, 
sniffed the tobacco, made a wry face, and 
after the introductions, rather ostenta- 
tiously opened the window. The boys faded 
away and I was left alone with him, fin- 
gering a proud sophomoric pipe, with all 
the courage I could summon. I wanted to 
play the independent man, but the job was 
hard before ascetic austerity I knew my 
father possest. In matters of self-indul- 
gence he was an ascetic. He never indulged 
himself in anything except books. His 
traveling bag had always more books than 
toilet articles. From his childhood up he 
had never eaten butter, or drunken tea or 
coffee. He never touched intoxicating 
liquors of any kind. He never allowed them 
or cards in the house, and he had never 
smoked but once in his life—in 1856, dur- 
ing class-day exercizes. 

I remember with how great dignity he 
answered Dean Farrar, of England, when 
he visited our house, and asked for whiskey 
or beer in the natural English fashion. The 
erudite prelate was quite abashed for a few 
moments, for having made an anti-puri- 
tanical demand. But that next morning I 
caught my father blacking the Archdeacon’s 
boots, which the visitor had left outside of 
his door as if it were a large country house 
or a hotel. That was father. 

“My son,” he began, when the room was 
cleared. I threw my pipe carelessly one 
side. “I am a poor man, in debt, and giv- 
ing up much to pay for your education. I 
can afford to scrimp for that—but I can- 
not afford to go without so that you can 
smoke. When you earn your own tobacco I 
shall have nothing to say. Until then I ex- 
pect you to do the fair thing.” 

He didn’t scold or threaten, as some 
fathers might. As he always did—he ap- 
pealed to reason. We shook hands on it. 
If possible, I loved him the more for treat- 
ing me like an intelligent being. Nor did 
I smoke again until I began to earn my 
living ten days after graduation. 

It is probable that our family represents 
one of the oldest and the longest series of 
clergymen in direct line in this country. 
So it was most natural.that my father 
should plead with me that the line be not 
unbroken. The study of Hebrew laid a 
strong foundation for this career, that did 
not strongly appeal to me. I wanted to bé 
a surgeon or a teacher. Finally, after much 
argument, we compromised. I agreed to 
study theology on condition that after the 
three years’ special course was over I could 
do as I pleased. It was during that time 
that I wrote the Sunday school lessons and 
Biblical Research columns for The Inde- 
pendent, thus relieving my father of so 
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eases. 


It is therefore best to brush teeth in 
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much extra work. The first was drudgery. 
The last was fun, for no one knew but my 
father that a theologue was writing the 
scholarly and critical department that was 
supposed to be edited by a scholar of high 
degree. This fact amused and pleased my 
father immensely. At times he was quite 
proud. He was more so when, during the 
first two years, I compiled a novel Hebrew 
grammar. 

After two years in Union Seminary I 
went, under his advice, to Andover for my 
last year. This was repeating his life. To 
him, at that time, the ministry, especially 
the missionary ministry, was the highest 
expression of human value. Teaching came 
next; and after that his own editorial pro- 
fession. He was born into the ministry; 
taught science; was a home missionary, and 
finally landed in the editorial chair, of what 
was then a religious weekly. Under Henry 
C. Bowen, the New York Independent was 
religious. Under my father’s editorialship, 
it was a national religious institution. 
~It was in Andover that I met my 
first wife, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. This 
fact shattered all my father’s hopes for his 
future for me. Gone was the ministry. Gone 
was teaching. For I could not take a woman 
of national reputation as a writer—the 
most fascinating conversationalist — the 
most brilliant mind I had ever known— 
seventeen years older than myself, and im- 
mure her in some little country village. At 
least I thought I couldn’t. My father ac- 
cepted the defeat of all his life’s hopes for 
his only son, and the dynastic knowledge 
that his family would come to an end with 
me, with a spirit of sweetness and gener- 
osity that could not be surpast. 

Indeed, that tolerance of the other per- 
son’s opinion was one of his fine charac- 
teristics. Abrupt in speech, seemingly bel- 
ligerent in argument, sure of his own posi- 
tion, he was nevertheless courteously sym- 
pathetic, if not yielding to the other side. 
Possibly that marked trait made him such 
a judicious and impartial presiding officer. 
I think that I know of only one instance 
when he lacked tact in a public position. 
That was during the Beecher-Tilton trial. 
There his indignation carried his tongue 
with it. 

When I first knew my father, he seemed 
to the ignorant child narrow and somewhat 
intolerant in religious matters and observ- 
ances. I remember, as a boy, getting a good 
whipping for playing croquet on a Sunday. 
But that was part of my rigid bringing up 
as a Puritan. As he grew older, he in- 
creased in religious and theological breadth. 
How could he help it? No student of Ur 
of the Chaldees could be different. No ex- 
pert on ferns could be different. No one, to 
whom omniscience was a creed, could be 
different. One morning he utterly surprized 
me by saying that the Red Sox were at the 
top of the American League. He had never 
seen a baseball game in his life, nor a 
sporting contest of any variety, but he was 
just as much interested in scientific brawn 
as he was in scientific clarity. Backgammon 
was his favorite game, but chess he taught 
me as a lad, and he always regretted that 
he was too’ near-sighted to play billiards. 
Any game, based on science fascinated him. 
He was a spiritual sport. 

His great book, “What I Believe and 
Why,” written at the age of eighty, illus- 
trates a profound mind, balanced by exact 
science and governed by trained reason. In 
missionary matters, in church matters, he 
was a practical idealist. But when he sat 
down to write, whether an editorial, a ser- 
mon, a lecture, or an Oriental monograph, 
he was the exact scientist, the unerring 
scholar, with reason as a guide and inter- 

preter. It was natural that he should de- 
plore heresy trials. For after all theology 
is man’s conception of the deity, and not 
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N some respects this is the most important Linen and 
White Goods Sale we have ever held. 


By concentrating on the task of watching the Linen markets 
of the world during the four critical years just past, and 
knowing when and where to buy, we are this January in a 
position to offer our Patrons a large range of Household 
Linens of regular McCutcheon Quality at prices as low as, 
and in some cases lower than, they were a year ago, and 
this notwithstanding the marked increase in cost during the 
past year. 


Mainly the prices on these goods ‘are below even present- 
day wholesale prices. 


In our judgment Linen prices cannot change much for the better 
for two years, and we therefore strongly urge our patrons to 
purchase, during this January sale, such Linens as they need or are 
likely to need for themselves or for gift purposes during the coming 
year. 


In imported Lingerie, now so difficult to obtain, we are able to 
offer an especially fine selection of the choicest French, Madeira 
and Philippine handwork at prices which are remarkably reason- 


able. We are also showing a beautiful line of lingerie of domestic 
manufacture. 





We are very proud of the collection of Children’s Garments which 
we are offering for our January Sale. Our Children’s Department 
is steadily growing in favor with those who are seeking Children’s 
Wear of reliable quality and approved style. ‘ 





A copy of our January Linen and White Goods 
Sale Catalogue will be mailed on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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God's illumination of himself. So theology, 
like chemistry, is reborn every generation, 
and the heretic of one is apt to become the 
spiritual leader of the next. 

I have not space to enlarge on my fath- 
er’s breadth of erudition. I use the term 
breadth, not depth. All knowledge was his 
meat and drink. And as he was as modest 
and unpretentious as he was learned, he 
made an ideal companion. I even liked to 
hear him preach, which is the highest 


=|tribute a son can pay his father. Once in 


Woodstock, he picked a lily on the way to 
church, and analyzing it before his audi- 
ence, he preached the simplest and the best 
sermon I ever heard. There might have 
been fifty persons present. One interested 
soul was his opportunity. 

It was a horse, born in the eclipse, that 


= anteponed his end. A year before he died 


he was thrown out of a wagon, and fell 
upon his spine. It was only his clean con- 
stitution that permitted him to survive as 
long as he did, paralyzed, but mentally as 
crystal as ever until within two days of his 
death. When he left Newark with his fam- 


=| ily of two sisters, his only regret was that 


he had not rounded out a full fifty years 
as editor of The Independent, his long 
service there, making him, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Alden, of Harper’s Magazine. 
the oldest editor in point of uninterrupted 
work in New York. But South Berwick 
was an ideal place in which to end a busy 
life, and the old family mansion, the best 
spot to garden and ‘to write. There, sur- 
rounded by his great Babylonian, theo- 
logical and sociological library, he ended 
life in the way he would have chosen. 

My father had an obsession that was 
born with him, lived with him, and pursued 
him until his last conscious moments—his 
love for Milton. As a boy, he made me 
learn Lycidas by heart, the greatest poem 
in the English language, he alleged. Grad- 
ually he amassed a Miltonian library with 
many first and rare editions and glossaries. 
Milton’s essay on “Education” was his 
standard in that department. Every Christ- 
mas he read after morning prayers the 
“Hymn of the Nativity.” I can hear him 
intone it now. He knew almost all of 
“Paradise Lost” by heart, and could repeat 
“L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso” and other 
poems with never ceasing delight. He was 
the only critic I ever knew who could ex- 
plain all the cryptic allusions in ‘‘Lycidas.” 
During the last days I read to him 
regularly, and it was always Milton. It 
was my delight to play a little game with 
him. Purposely I would misread a word or 
substitute another. Many times I read those 
divine passages in the four great poems, 
and never once did he fail to stop, ques- 
tion my accuracy or correct my carefully 


to the true reading of his favorite poet. 
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pressure of his hand to his son. A gentle- 
man of God—a scholar of Christ—an 
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editor, who made true religion his lamp— 
an erudite who linked his knowledge to 
humanity—the active friend of the negro, 
the Indian, the soul in darkness and of all 
opprest men—the assembler of churches 
and creeds—the lover of his home and the 
best father in all the world. 

At eight o’clock on the evening of Au- 
gust 28 the nurse called us. My two aunts 
and myself stood above his bed. His breath 
was coming softer and slower. “The Lord 
Is My Shepherd,” we repeated, watching 
our dying loved one. “And I shall dwell in 
the House of the Lord forever”: with that 
benediction, the soul*of William Hayes 
Ward passed out of the body into the keep- 
ing of Christ, whose disciple he had always 














been. 


EVER in our economic 

history have we faced the 

problems which we now 
have to solve and which are the 
outgrowth of the cessation of the war in 
Europe. The problems of peace are as seri- 
ous in their ultimate effects as the problems 
of war. The war came upon Europe sud- 
denly and caused great financial and indus- 
trial unrest all over the world. While the 
markets of several months ago apparently 
began to discount the collapse of Germany, 
no one had thought seriously that the Cen- 
tral Powers would surrender before the 
middle of next year. 

We were not prepared for this war. In 
some ways we will find ourselves not pre- 
pared for peace. Peace will not result in 
economic success unless our foremost men, 
leaders in statesmanship, finance, industry 
and economics, are ready to cast aside the 
traditions which have narrowed many of 
them down to a localized form of activity, 
and look at commerce as an international 
and not as a national problem. That we 
were not a nation unto ourselves became 
evident when, with all the efforts which 
were made to keep us out of the war, we 
finally had to get in it. For, while we had 
to consider the humanitarian element we 
also began to feel the economic effects of 
the war in Europe. 

There are many problems to be solved 
which are now being studied carefully by 
the Government as well as by large bank- 
ing institutions, chambers of commerce, 
commercial firms and societies for the ad- 
vancement of economic thought. The par- 
ties interested directly in the result of 
these studies are represented by: Capital, 
Labor and the Public. 

This is not merely a problem as between 
capital and labor, capital on one hand won- 
dering whether it should continue manufac- 
turing, and labor trying to figure out 
whether it should demand more pay and 
shorter hours or better working conditions. 
It is a problem in which the public in gen- 
eral is vitally interested and is not afraid 
to have it known. This public is beginning 
to feel that neither capital nor labor should 
be permitted to commit acts of aggression 
or tyranny which might affect the well- 
being of millions of individuals, just as the 
people of the world are trying to prevent 
any group of autocrats from sending them 
to the battlefields to be massacred because 
of some sniall pretext, without their con- 
sent. 

Capital and labor serve a most worthy 
and useful purpose in the general scheme 
of industrial development, and under the 
present system neither could succeed with- 
out the other. The capitalists have not all 
of the wealth, they merely control it. The 
wealth of the country is in, railroads, fac- 
tories, ‘mities, farms, publie utilities, etc., 
and these properties are owned by millions 
of individuals either thru ownership of se- 
curities, direct ownership of real estate, 
thru deposits in savings banks or by own- 
ership of insurance policies. There was a 
time when capital was openly autocratic 
and adopted an attitude of total indiffer- 
ence to public opinion whether labor was 
concerned or the general public. This has 
changed with the times because capital 
realized that unless a people are happy they 
bring about social unrest and revolutions 
in which property either becomes entirely 
unproductive or is confiscated or totally de- 
stroyed. Conditions in Russia are a potent 
example. 

In the face of war and destruction capi- 
tal realizes that individual wealth and 
comfort are entirely dispensed with. The 
war has been a great leveller, a destroyer 
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THE WAR IS OVER—NOW FOR BUSINESS! 


BY LUIGI CRISCUOLO 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT SERVICE TO INVESTORS 


of social precedence, and it is- hoped that 
it will create a more harmonious feeling 
between the useful capitalist and his indus- 
trial manager on one hand and the worker 
and*the general public on the other. 

It was only thru intelligent and unsel- 
fish codperation that this country accom- 
plished such great .industrial and financial 
feats which contributed so much toward 
victory. Why should not the same sort of 
spirit continue to exist now that we have 
before us the problem of bringing our in- 
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Darling in New York Tribune 


Unless somebody tries to grab more than 
his share, and spills it all 


dustries back to a peace basis, and now 
that we shall be obliged to compete with 
European labor and commerce? It is not 
to be denied that with the decline in the 
urgent demand for war material there will 
result a downward trend in commodity 
prices. And, in consequence, there will be 
a downward trend in the wages of war 
workers who have commanded twice the 
amount of wages they received in normal 
times. This is obvious, but it is hoped that 
the decline in commodity prices and wages 
will be orderly and that wages will not de- 
cline first, or social unrest will be a certain 
result. 

How this readjustment can be made with 
as little possible disturbance to the finan- 
cial and industrial world is the problem 
of the day. Production should be kept up 
because European nations are not in as 
flourishing condition as we are and will 
experience difficulty and delay in financing 
their requirements. Countries like France 
and England with highly developed indus- 
tries will experience the necessity of a 
transition from female to male labor with- 
out great difficulty. Their financial prob- 
lems will be stupendous, but both countries 
have led the world in finance before the 
war and there is no doubt that England 
will remember this and use every effort to 
retain her financial supremacy. However, 
this need not prevent American bankers 
from assuming a position of financial lead- 
ership provided they are capable and they 
receive the support of the Government. We 
have the resources, but have we the ex- 
perience and ability to finance the world? 

Italy, Greece, Rumania, Serbia and Bel- 






gium will be in an altogether 
different situation. Italy be- 
came a great industrial nation 
during the war and demon- 
strated her ability to produce vast amounts 
of munitions when she was given sufficient 
raw ‘material. Belgium was important in- 
dustrially but it will take her some time to 
restore her plants. The other countries will 
require millions of dollars of manufactured 
products. All of these countries have debts 
which can be reduced by taxation but they 
also have external credits which can only 
be reduced by the export of gold or goods. 
At this writing, credits granted by the 
United States to her allies amount to 
$8,220,340,702, interest upon which at four 
per cent amounts to nearly $329,000,000 
yearly. As we have been dealing so much 
in billions these figures may not mean much 
to the layman, but to me they are actually 


staggering. 


European nations will make superhuman 
efforts to produce and produce so as to pay 
their external debts and the interest upon 
the same. What they will do with their in- 
ternal debt, no one can surmise now, but 
it may be that taxation will gradually re- 
duce that. At any rate every man, woman 
and child will be utilized in the production 
of goods for export. 

We have practically no foreign debt to 
liquidate but we have an internal debt ex- 
ceeding seventeen billions, with the prospect 
of another loan next spring in the amount 
of five billions. Aside from this, a recent 
statement sets forth that direct Federal 
taxation for next year will be at the rate 
of over fifty dollars a year for every person 
in the country ! This is no small figure when 
it is considered that before the war we had 
no idea that income taxes would reach such 
magnitude. For us, this means that we 
should keep on producing corn, wheat, po- 
tatoes, steel, copper, farm implements, etc. 

The slogan “business as usual” was used 
during the war. Prominent bankers claimed 
that people should be thrifty and buy only 
necessities while other voices were heard 
to the effect that even luxuries should be 
purchased because such purchases kept 
money in circulation and provided employ- 
ment for many thousands of people. But, 
the argument was advanced that if instead 
of producing luxuries the workers could 
produce munitions, the war would end 
sooner. Now, if our manufacturers go on 
producing luxuries and European peoples 
keep on’ the same road, will we buy such 
products from Europe or will Europe buy 
them from us? It seems to me that the best 
we can expect Europe to buy of us is raw 
material, farm implements, machinery, etc.. 
so that her industries can produce goods to 
be exported here to liquidate her debt to 
us. Perhaps we can afford to buy luxuries 
but Europe cannot. So there is no little 
problem for us to solve, and I believe that 
we must ‘continue producing essential prod- 
ucts for home consumption and export and 

practise thrift as we were advised to dur- 
ing the war. 

Excessive production will not only re- 
sult in the lowering of the cost of living 
but it ‘will reduce wages to the level of 
normal times. The cost of production low- 
ered, there will be additional incentive for 
private capital to expand its scope and 
create a demand for goods at low prices, 
which will result in keeping labor occupied. 
After all, if the wage adjustment down- 
ward be drastic to comply with economic 
needs, the law of supply and demand will 
soon put labor and commodity prices on a 
plane of equality. The immediate problem 
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is to see that no derangement is caused 
either by unreasonable capitalists or labor 
leaders. Only intelligent Government super- 
vision can succeed in doing this. 

The transition from war to peace with 
respect to capital, labor and reconstruc- 
tion could take place, of course, by means 
of a radical readjustment. We could have 
wholesale discharges of laboring men, fol- 
lowed by labor troubles, strikes, a business 
depression. But this would result in eco- 
nomic loss not only to capitalists and labor- 
ing men but to the general public. I doubt 
that we are going to find much sympathy 
in an enlightened country for Bolshevist 
ideals, and the Government can well afford 
to take an interest ‘in the problems without 
being accused of being paternalistic. 

The transition from war to peace will 
result in a continued demand for capital 
for reconstruction purposes as well as for 
the ordinary current needs of industry. 
With the war ended, it is to be doubted 
that the public will respond generously to 
any appeal for subscriptions to 4} per cent 
Government bonds. There is no sensible 
argument as to why any one should buy 
4} or 44 per cent bonds, which are not tax 
free, when sound corporation bonds are 
selling at prices returning from 54 to 74 
per cent. 

Only patriotism has prompted the 
American public to purchase new issues of 
Liberty Bonds when the old issues were 
selling at a discount. While the Government 
has recognized this fact in the past and 
has thus been able to keep down the in- 
terest rate, it must now recognize the fact 
that the war is over and that municipal 
bonds which are absolutely tax-free can be 
purchased at prices to yield at high as 43 
per cent and better. It seems to me that 
this is an argument for an interest rate of 
at least 44 per cent for the next Govern- 
ment loan. 

In view of the great demand for capital 
which is bound to ensue in the next six 
months, I cannot foresee any appreciable 
advance in bond prices. With current cor- 
poration financing being done on as high 
as a 7% per cent basis there does not seem 
to be much of an argument for an advance 
in bond prices until the successful solution 
of the reconstruction problem can be safely 
discounted. The best purchases for per- 
manent investment are long term railroad 
bonds of the large systems which at pres- 
ent prices yield in the neighborhood of six 
per cent, old issues of industrial bonds, 
preferred stocks issued before the war be- 
gan. Bonds of public utility companies do- 
ing business in large cities should be pur- 
chased particularly as the public is begin- 
ning to realize that the five cent fare can- 
not stay at the present high cost of mate- 
rial and wages. Even with a drop in wages 
and commodity prices, the five cent fare is 
out of proportion to the service ren- 
dered. 

The course of railroad stocks will de- 
pend very largel pon how much money 
the Government Bi actually require the 
railroads to spend upon their properties 
and whether the companies can sell securi- 
ties to provide for these improvements. This 
is not a time to be pessimistic but it is 
assuredly a time for our statesmen and 
industrial leaders to be concerned abo 
the economic future of the country. With 
the change drifting to the Republican side 
at Washington there is some likelihood of 
the abolition of radical legislation. If the 
Government control of railroads and wire 
systems should be terminated in the next 
year, there is no doubt that the North will 
come into its own again and that business 
men can expect prosperous times tempered 
with more consideration of labor by capital 
as an outcome of the war. 
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Red Cross, 


Philadelphia 


Founders Court, Lothbury 
LONDON, E. C. 


U.S.Army or Navy 


= Be a A, 
and Allied Organizations 


Letters of Credit, which are the safest and 
Most convenient medium for carrying funds, 
are issued by us, free of commission, to 
those engaged in war work. 

We have also sent our American representative 

to France for the convenience of our friends, 


with headquarters at the office of the credit 
Commercial de France, 20 Rue Lafayette, Paris. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Boston 


Office for Travelers 
123 Pall Mall, LONDON, S. W. 

















J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


LONDON 
No, 22 Old Broad Street 
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MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 


Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exch Cc ial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 

















August Belmont & Co. 
No. 43 Exchange Place 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London and Paris 


Issue Letters of Credit for 
travelers, available in all parts of 
the world. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and 
make Telegraphic Transfers to 
Europe, Cuba and the other West 
Indies, Mexico and California. 


Execute orders for the pur- 
chase and sale of Investment 
Securities. 
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JULIAN D, FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD 
D. W. MceWILLIAMS, 
WM. J. WASON, JR., 


Vice-Presidents 


GEO. V. BROWER 
FREDERICK L. CRANFORD 
ROBERT A, DRYSDALE 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD 
FREDERICK G. FISCHER 
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HENRY A. MEYER 
CHARLES A. O’DONOHUE 
CHARLES E, PERKINS 
DICK 8, RAMSAY 


ACCOUNTS INVITED, INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $3,200,000 
OFFICERS 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Asst. Sec’y 

J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V, BROWER, Counsel 


TRUSTEES 
WALTER E. BEDELL JOSEPH HUBER H. B. SCHARMANN 
EDWARD C, BLUM WHITMAN W. KENYON JOHN F, SCHMADEKE 


OSWALD W. UHL 

JOHN T. UNDERWOOD 

aes AM J. WASON, JR. 
OHN J. WILLIAMS 

LLEWELLDN A. WRAY 
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INVE STMENT'S 





VERY American who has sub- 
scribed to the Liberty Loans is 
interested in the subject of 

investments. 
importance of the bond business in 
the economic life of the country, it 
is surprising that so little is known 
about bonds and the bond business. 


In view of the vast 


This Company with its 59 years of 
successful investment experience 
pledges its best efforts in placing in 
the hands of those who are inter- 
ested the essentials of investment 
protection, founded upon sound 
‘industrial and financial standards. 
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Write Today 


Get your name on our 
mailinglist. Receive our 
monthly bulletin service 
without charge. 
posted on investments. 
Write to the office near- 
est you. 


Ask for Series No. 2489 


ESTABLISHED 1860 






STR. Nik 5 BROTHERS ‘4 


CONLPANYS 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


Commercial Bank Building 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 





$3,000,000 


Investment Securities 
OTIS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Farwell Building 
Detroit, Michigan 


Home Office, Ligonier, Indiana 


. Elizabeth,” 














GIRARD TRUST CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHARTERED 1836 


Capital and Surplus 
$10,000,000 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


E. B. MORRIS, President 

















Commenced Business March 1, 


STATE, 


| Mechanics Trust mean 


of New Jersey. 


BAYONNE, N, J. 
1886. 


CITY AND COURT DEPOSITARY. | 


Only Trust Company in New Jersey Clearing | 
hrough New York Clearing House. 


Accommodations based on balances and respon. | 


sibility. 


Accounts maintained in principal cities. 


[ 


OFFICERS: 
JeWitt Van Bus«xirk, President 


Frederic C. Earl, Vice-President 


Cc. B. 
wm 


Zabriskie; Vice-President 
R. Wilde, surer 


Walter J. Daly, Ass’t Treas. and Ass‘t Sec’y 


' Chas. 


Ss. 


Max Moraller, Secretary 
Noé, Chairman Board of Dhrectors 























“BEHIND THE BRITISH 


FLEET 


(Continued from page 426) 
good days coming we said goodby, stepped 
into our launch and then visited the “Queen 
one of the largest and most 
powerful superdreadnaughts in the world, 
the very boat that gained undying fame at 
Gallipoli and the battle of Jutland. We 
could see the proud scars where she had 
been hit by German shells. We then said 
goodby to our hosts and as we wound our 
way to the dock thru the maze of battle- 
ships I realized again how safe the seas 
are under Britannia’s naval rule. 


THE FAILURE OF THE 
FOURTH ESTATE ~° 


(Continued from page 432) 


paperman, as, indeed, the White House 
relies upon them all when it wishes to as- 
certain the opinion of the country on any 
act or appointment about to be made. by 
putting out intimations and watching re- 
sults. The Government and its many agen- 
cies thus lopped off—and this is the im- 
portant point—a certain area that right- 
fully belonged to the reporters. 

Many private corporations took heed. It 
was natural for them to do so, in the first 
place because, as their units became larger 
and larger, the work of publicity had to be 
centralized and controlled by one agency. 
And it was natural, in the second place, 
as a means of self defense in the days when 
muckraking was the order of the day and 
in the ensuing days when the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law was trying to halter or- 
ganizations that were or might be, for want 
of other legislation, about to run amuck. 
Hence we had another area of the report- 
ers’ field lopped off and more of them called 
to serve special interests. This tendency 
has been steadily going on, in some in- 
stances with the result that one publicity 
agent has been able to centralize the pub- 
licity of many corporations, in one organi- 
zation of his own. 

With this background in mind one can 
understand better .the facts now about to 
be given for the first time about aircraft 
propaganda and aircraft blundering and 
delay. 

In June, 1917, it will be remembered, 
there came the cry for aeroplanes. Aero- 
planes, thousands of them! “It may be, in 
solemn truth,” it was said in an article in 
this magazine, “that the war will have to 
be won in the air.” This same article quot- 
ed, accurately, one of the members of the 
Aircraft Board, as saying: 

We can get under way at once. If there in 
one thing we Americans stand for, it is quan- 
tity. For Americans, when the designing and 
engineering work is done, output is easy. And 
this output will be swift and sure. We can get 
out forty thousand engines, twenty thousand 
planes, before spring. Give us the money and 
we can get that many by ring and increase 
the output steadily, but we ’t do that if we 
don’t start till months from now. We must start 
now. . .. But we haven’t the money! 

The Aircraft Board did not have the 
money. Sentiment had to be made for get- 
ting it. So the country was appealed to, 
thru the Fourth Estate. In short order, so 
readily did the spectacle of the American 
“Eagle” winning the war appeal to Ameri- 
can imagination, Congressmen and Sena- 
tors were fighting to have-the honor of in- 
troducing bills that were no doubt as much 
favored universally as any bills in the his- 
tory of Congress. In short order the appro- 
priation bills providing the unprecedented 
sum of $640,000,000 were passed, and 
others followed. 

The point to be noted here is that the 
Fourth Estate made this appeal when it 
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had been formally appealed to. It aroused 
with almost automatic surety the imagina- 
tion of the entire country, in the space of 
a very few weeks. How the Fourth Estate 
was thus united does not much matter. The 
simple point is that about sixty of the 
foremost magazine and newspaper publish- 
ers of the United States were told, by tech- 
nical and executive men from the foreign 
missions and from the Aircraft Board, that 
the program was practicable, that they had 
a chance and a duty to do their bit, that, 
indeed, they, alone, could achieve the mir- 
acle. “Winning the war,” they were told, 
“is up to you.” ‘ 

Forthwith the Fourth Estate did its bit. 
It accepted, as patriotic men would do, the 
presumption that if the appropriation were 
provided, victory would follow. It estab- 
lished that presumption thruout the land. 
That presumption existed continuously— 
until the whole aircraft problem seemed to 
crash to earth like a house of cards and 
investigations and readjustments had to 
follow—all of which meant such delay that 
American aviators, in quantity, with planes 
in plenty, lost their chance “to win the 
war.” 

There has never been such a clean-cut 
incontrovertible exhibition of the power of 
the Fourth Estate. It did in a trice an un- 
heard-of thing that would have won, or 
hastened the winning of the war, if others 
concerned did their part as it did its part. 

“Then,” the question at once arises, 
“why was it that the Fourth Estate per- 
mitted the failure of the aircraft program?” 

The answer is that the Fourth Estate 
met, whenever, wherever, it turned to in- 
spect that program, the damning German 
and undemocratic sign, Verboten. 

The reporters of the Committee on Pub- 
lie Information were little better off than 
the other one thousand reporters working 
in one way or another with the press in 
Washington. It was patent that with a 
wartime program as vital as that of the 
aircraft program, and as hurried, it would 
not have been practicable for one thousand 
reporters to be turned loose in it. And the 
reporters of the committee had to take 
what was given to them—they had to take 
what the officials in charge of the program 
handed to them, which matter they wrote 
to best advantage, had corrected and re- 
vised by said officials, gave, in the form of 
mimeographed copies, from a common 
clearing house, to the press. It is patent 
that this method was neither unprecedent- 
ed nor wholly undesirable. All this has, 
since this article was written, been proved 
by the Hughes investigation. In a word, in 
Governmental : affairs—the people’s affairs 
—-as in its relation to private corporations 
and private individual affairs, the Fourth 
Estate has been and is reduced to the plight 
of a kind of court of intermediate conjec- 
ture, with what results we see and proba- 
bly will continue to see until the freedom 
of the press is restored or until the Gov- 
ernment or special interests take it over en- 
tirely, or until some other decisive change 
is wrought. 

There are other results of this manifold 
encroachment upon the prerogatives of the 
press, which come rather easily because re- 
porters are an easy-going impersonal group. 
The best ethics and traditions of journal- 
ism intend them to be impersonal. That is, 
they learn from their earliest experiences 
that they are reporters—prophets who 
forthtell, as the word should be translated, 
not prophets who foretell. The first lesson 
the reporter learns is “When you think 
you’ve written something clever, kill it!” 
And he is never thru learning the futility 
of taking sides, because he is never thru 
witnessing struggles between sides. That 
is why, on one hand. one must look with 
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investor. 


1. How close is the investment to the 
property on which it is based? Is it 
a first mortgage, a junior lien, an 
unsecured promise to pay, or a 
share in ownership? 


. What is the nature of the property 
behind the investment and is its 
value ample for safety during all 
periods and conditions? 


. Is the issuing corporation dealing 
ina ry cx dity or ser- 
vice, indispensable to the public at 
all times? 








Peace Questionnaire for 
January Investors 


T' this time of peace and readjustment, the prudent investor will 
be particularly careful to buy only the safest and soundest 
securities—those which can pass the acid tests experience has 
developed and which always can be depended upon to determine 
the soundness of any investment. 
securities yielding an abnormally high interest return. 

We have prepared an invaluable piece of investment literature in 
the form of a questionnaire, which should be in the library of every 
Among the tests in this questionnaire are the following: 


Particularly is this true of 


4. Are its earnings increasing so as 
to keep pace with the high cost of 
material and labor? 


. Are the bonds or notes eteadily 
paid offin cash, year by year, out 
of the earnings of the company, or 
must they be refunded when they 
mature by contracting new debts? 


Is the purpose of the issue to in- 
crease the earnings of the borrow- 
ing corporation, or merely for re- 
funding purposes? 


If the investor applies these tests to the securities offered him, he realizes why 
it is exceedingly difficult to get more than 6% on his funds with real safety— 
the safety demanded by trustees, executors, institutions, and the most prudent 


class of individual purchasers. 


The first mortgage serial bonds, safeguarded under the Straus Plan, meet these 
fundamental tests. Their thirty-seven year record of prompt payment without 
a loss during war and peace conditions, indicates their soundness. They yield 
full 6%. Write today for our booklet, “Questionnaire for Investors,” and our 
current offerings of high grade first mortgage 6% bonds. Ask for 


Circular No. A-912 


S.W.STRAUS & Co. 


Established 1882 
NEW YORK 
150 Broadway 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Loeb Arcade Bldg. 


DETROIT 
Penobscot Bldg 


Thirty-seven years without loss to any investor 
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SAN FRANCISCO 





Incorporated 
CHICAGO 
Straus Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


Crocker Bldg. Stock Exchange Bldg. 
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THESE BULLETINS 


of The Efficiency Society which have perma- 
nent value are offered to readers of The 
Independent interested in the practical appli- 
cation of efficiency in business. Of some 
we have a good supply—of others only a 
few. 
2. Efficiency, Scientific Management and 
Onrgnmined LaROF ..0..ccccccs hipman 
. Scientific Management and Labor..Frey 
. The Brief for Scientific Management, 


Farnham 
SO ene Radford 
Employment Plan ............ Blackford 
. Employment Department Methods.Rumely 
Wage Systems of Scientific Manage- 
isthbhtenrewcensenenuetene Kent 
Schedule and Despatch Discus- 


noon fw 


ment 
13. Routing, 
sion. 
18. Codperation between Competitors, 
Dickinson 
Management and the Labor 
A ee EET AR SOS EN eee Kent 


19. Scientific 
Problem 


Ci TE: 6 cin cvtnwidsusctewes Twyford 
27. The Handling of Men........... Gri 
28. Imagination in Salesmanship......Brisco 
29. Bibliography of Business Management, 
Nystrom 
30. Efficiency of Preparedness in Business, 


Calder 
32. Discussion on Time Study. 
34. Insurance as a Stabilizer of Efficiency, 
Gooding 
35. Cost Committee. 
37. Sales Committee. 
38. Efficiency and South American Trade. Kies 
Order by number; remit with order amount 
to cover cost at ten cents each. 


National Efficiency Sectety 
119 W. 40th St. New York City 
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Horace S. Ely & 
Company 
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The Value of 
a Surety Bond 


The bonding businessof the pres- 
ent day is on a uniformly firm basis 
of financial strength. 


At the same time, it is obvious 
that the most desirable Surety Bond 
is that of the company whose repu- 
tation for prompt payment of just 
claims is universally recognized. 

In both ability and willingness to 
meet just claims promptly, the 
American Surety Co. has thorough- 
ly earned the confidence and good 
will of the business world. 

For Fidelity, Surety, Contract, 
Judicial or resicehaio” Bonds consult 


"New York 


Founded 1884 


100 Broadway 


(Telephone Rector 9525) 
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AMERICAN nw 
BUILDING 


189 Montague St.—Brooklyn—Tel. Main 1450 
Branch Offices& Agencies Throughout America 


F. W. LAFRENTZ R.R. BROWN 
President First Vice-President 








Por 36 we have been paying our customers 
est returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200Sand u 
0 which we can recommend after the most thorong 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List Wo. 710 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving invesw: 
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January Investments 


At Unusually Low Prices 


Denominations $100. $500 and $1000 
Rates 6 1-2% t0 8% 


We offer a carefully selected list of 
well-secured investments available in 
maturities from | to 20 years. 


They are in every case secured by 
industries which have proved their 
stability during the past unsettled con- 
ditions and which are absolutely 
essential at all times. 


Prices of securities are steadily 
rising toward normal levels and we 
suggest that you take edvestege of 
present low prices to secure a large 
income return for several years. Act 
at once by sending for Booklet No. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
10 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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regret upon a tendency of late becoming 
more and more apparent—that of turning 
the news columns of papers to selfish ends 
—and, on the other hand, continue to cling 
to our respect for newspapermen as a 
group. Their mental integrity is their pride, 
and a result of this is that their united 
judgment is better, it is frequently said by 
Washington officials, than that of any group 
of men whatever. They are scientists, not 
lyricists; they are cogs in a great and won- 
derful machine, not individuals who have 
special ideas to champion or to oppose. 
This character of trained reporters makes 
them careless of the limitations being 
placed upon the vital function that they 
perform. 

There are many signs, only a few of 
which have been described here, that we 
are in a lull in which much of the Fourth 
Estate is groping. The radical press, which 
is certain to rise with new might, since the 
war is over, is, for the nonce, smashed 
down under cover by both private inter- 
ests and Government interests. On one 
hand many private interests’ steadily 
are encroaching upon the field’ of 
the Fourth Estate. On the other hand, 
as part of the governmental control of 
various industries, such as the railroad and 
the telegraph, the Government has been, 
and is, doing likewise. Special interests, by 
various means, are extending their control 
or possession of more and more daily, 
weekly and monthly publications—neces- | 








defense, which is something that any one 
who knows their point of view can easily 
appreciate. 

But now comes peace! And tho the 
Government, during the war, “got  be- 
hind” the power of the entire Fourth | 
Estate by adding to the Official Bulletin, 
its daily, a weekly newspaper, by utilizing | 
also means of conveying information that | 
have heretofore been neglected, that is, by | 
sending out 10,000 Four-Minute Men to}! 
address audiences in motion picture thea-| 
ters, by using the motion pictures, too, by 
printing and distributing pamphlets and 
books and using other means of reaching 
the people of this country—soon it will 
have abandoned most of these media. The 
balance of power, then, will fall to the re- 
maining Most Powerful. The emergency, 
and the battle between sides, will be over, 
the powerful will have been stimulated, not 
weakened. 

All this steady but sure alteration in 
the affairs of the Fourth Estate is of sig- 
nificance. 

It may mean, conceivably, naught more 
than such a transition, such a unification 
of interests as is occurring all over the 
world, such, conceivably, as, looking back- 
ward, we shall anon rejoice at. 

Nevertheless, it behooves us to note and 
to remember : 

That this was a war for freedom. 

That this war began in a “battle of the 
books,” that it was begun by books, and 
won by books, and will have its full fruits 
reaped by books; that long before troops 
marched athwart the freedom of little es- 
tates, words, in orderly array, marched 
first—the children with the sword. 

Washington, D. C. 











Magistrate—You certainly committed 
this burglary in a remarkably ingenious 
way; in fact, with quite exceptional cun- 
ning. 

Prisoner—Now, yer Honor, no flattery, 
if you please; if there’s one thing I ‘ates, 
it’s flattery —Tit-Bits. 


We have been married ten years without 
an argument. 
That’s right. Let her have her own way. 











A New Life Insurance 
Policy 

affording unexcelled insurance 
service; a combination of low 
cost, high values, anda newand 
original total disability feature, 
providing in the event of total 


and permanent disablement 
from any cause: 


1. Waiver of future pre- 
miums. 


2. A monthly income to 
policyholders through- 
out life. 


3. Payment to beneficiary 
of full sum at death 
of insured. 





Full information may be obtained 
from 


The Penn Matual Life Insurance Co. 


Philadelphia 


Independence Square 











AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and vertain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain tifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $623.60 absolutely beyond question of 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 








“Textbook of Wall Street” 


INCLUDING 
History N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
History N. Y. Curb. 
How These Markets Differ. 
Art of Speculation for Profits. 
Augmenting One’s Income, 
Hlow to Open an Account. 
Methods of Trading. 
Dictionary of Wall Street. 





Limited Edition now ready for distribution. 
Copy free upon request—Specify T. B. 2 
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Service of The Independent 

A constantly increasing number 
of readers are securing valuable 
information through the Insur- 


ance Service Department con- 
ducted by W. E. Underwood, 




















Don’t argue.—Boston Transcript. 
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GROUP INSURANCE 
STABILIZES LABOR 


BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT 
INSURANCE SERVICE 


UDGED on the basis of net results to 
J time and effort invested, the address 
made by Mr. Eugenius H. Outerbridge, 
president of the Pantasote Leather Com- 
pany and a former president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New York, 
to the members of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents in annual convention 
at the Hotel Astor this month, was more 
effective than anything in that line of 
which I have been witness in many years. 
Mr. Outerbridge discussed Group Insur- 
ance as an influence in promoting stabil- 
ity in labor aggregations. I think his occu- 
pancy of the rostrum did not exceed twenty 
minutes of time; but what he said, the in- 
formation he gave to employers and em- 
ployees, particularly the former, freighted 
them with unusual value. I say this as one 
who, in the course of thirty years at in- 
surance conventions, has listened to hun- 
dreds—perhaps thousands—of addresses, 
most of them a waste of time. 

I am impressed by an incidental fact in 
eonnection with the story which is really 
Mr. Outerbridge’s address. Perhaps it 
would have evaded my mind but for this 
allusion which he made to his own business. 
He said: “In a factory making a product 
which had been a new creation, .”’ Pan- 
tasote is, I believe, a manufactured fabric, 
a substitute for leather in covering furni- 
ture and is perhaps employed for other 
purposes. All properly constituted persons 
appreciate the proverbial growing of two 
blades of grass where one grew before; but 
there is a feeling nothing short of fascina- 
tion for the achievement which produces 
something of service and value that previ- 
ously never existed. I don’t know that Mr. 
Outerbridge is the inventor of pantasote 
but it is a creation, useful and beautiful 
and he is connected with it. 

And now to carry this idea further, we 
identify Mr. Outerbridge as the first patron 
of another creation—Group Insurance. In 
referring to his presence as a speaker be- 
fore the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, he said: 

“I have been asked to speak on the topic 
of group insurance as an economic measure 
and of its effect in stabilizing labor. 

“TI assume that this honor has fallen to 
me because I am informed my company 
was the first employer in the United States 
to have a group of employees covered by 
life, health and accident insurance at the 
cost of the business and without charge 
to the men.” 

Altho it contradicts another I heard 
some years ago, this statement is plain, 
direct and unequivocal and is probably 
based on information furnished by the in- 
surer, the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. As preserving all the proprieties of 
business romance, it should please us to 
know that these two creations are so close- 
ly associated. Having identified the Equit- 
able as the life insurance company which 
introduced the system of group insurance, 
it is also proper and just that I should 
not omit the name of the man in whose 
brain that system was evolved, Mr. William 
J. Graham, who since its adoption by the 
company has been the head of the depart- 
ment in which it has been continuously 
and successfully operated. 

We will now return to what Mr. Outer- 
bridge had to say respecting the value of 
group insurance in solving some of the 
economic problems in his business. His was 
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‘One policy of The Home of New York recommends another” 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


ORGANIZED 1853 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Head Office: No. 56 Cedar Street 






Buyers of 


Fire and other kinds of insurance are invited 
to investigate the Reputation of “THE HOME 
OF NEW YORK” for Fair Dealing and 
Prompt Adjustment and Payment of Losses. 
The Company’s business policy for Sixty-five 
years of Equal Protection for all Policyholders 
and its large underwriting capacity are matters 
of general interest to all buyers of insurance. 
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Fire and Lightning, Automobile (Full Cover in Combination Policy), 
Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits 
and Commissions, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler 


Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full 
War Cover. 


Ask for a Policy in “THE HOME OF NEW YORK!” 


Agents in Cities, Towns and Villages throughout the United 
States and its possessions, and in Canada. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 
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CHARTERED 1853 


. 
United States Trust Company of New York} 
45-47 WALL STREET 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,207,995.67 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 

It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 
EDWARD W. =e. President 

WILLIAM M. EINGSLEY, Vice-President RED PF . WORCESTER, Secretary 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A . EDWARDS, 8d Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES 

JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
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CHARTERED IN 1830 


New York Life Ins. and Trust Co. 


52 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Grants Annuities. Accepts Trusts created by Will or otherwise, 
Manages Property as Agent for the owners. Allows interest on 
deposites payable after ten days’ notice. Legal Depository 
for Executors, Trustees and Money in Suit. 
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Accepts only Private Trusts and Declines all Corporation or other Public Trusts 
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ASSETS 
Mead Mistate 2c ccccccccccccescce 
Bonds and Mortgages ...........- 


$2,209,358.07 | Capital Stock ..........-e2eeee- 
3,751,508.74 | Surplus Fund and Undivided Profits. 


$1,000,000.00 
4,406,406.62 


Loans on Collaterals ............- 695,375.00 | Deposites in Trust............+.+.+- 23,613,701.34 
Bills Receivable ..........-2+06+- 2,970,269.31 | Life Insurance Fund............. 361,083.42 
Cash in Company’s Vaults......... 1,815,207.00 | Annuity Fund .........-8eeeeee 2,172,824.32 
Cash on Deposite.........-+-+05% 930,841.69 | Interest Due Depositors, Taxes, &c.. 954,008.53 


Accrued Int., Rents, Suspense Acc’t, &c. 
Bonds and Stocks.......-+-.++++++ 


$32,508,024.23 





$32,508,024.23 











TRUSTEES 
W. Emlen Rovosevelt Walter Kerr 
August's D. Juilliard Howard Townsend 
Cleveland H. Dodge Eugene Delano 
Thomas Denny Alfred E. Marling 
Lincoln Crcemwell Moses Taylor 
Paul Tuckerman Edward M. Townsend 


Edward J. Hancy 
Henry Parish, Jr. 
Nicholas Biddle 
William M. Cruikshank 
Stephen P. Nash 
Lewis Spencer Morris 
Joseph H, Choate, Jr. 


Charles G. Thompson 
Frederic W. Stevens 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Edmund L. Baylies 
Henry A, C. Taylor 
Columbus O’D. Iselin 


WALTER KERR, President 
Irving L. Roe, Secretary. 
J. Louis Van Zelm, Asst. Secy. 


Henry Parish, Jr., 1st Vice-Pres. 
Zeger W. Van Zelm, 2d Vice-Pres. 
S. M. B. Hepkins, 3d Vice-Pres. 


John C. Vedder, Asst. Secy. 
Algernon J. Purdy, Asst. Secy. 
William B. Austin, Asst. Secy. 
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LONDON 


AND 
INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


Seventy Years in the United States 
Losses Paid in the United States $155,000,00 
CLASSES OF INSURANCE WRITTEN 
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3 Lightning Bombardment Sprinkler Leakage 

= Ocean Marine War Risks Commissions 

: Automobile Motor Boat _ Railroad = 
= Tornado Tourist Floater Profits = 
= Vessel Postal Insurance Rent = 
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OUR POLICIES HAVE A REPUTATION WORLDWIDE 
Agents Everywhere 
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1850—1918 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 





JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., 
PRESIDENT 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 


President Title Guarantee and 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory 
if desired, and secure for themselves, in ad- 


Trust Co. ae ae 
WILLIAM H. PORTER dition to first year’s commission, a renewal 
Banker interest insuring an income for the future. 


EDWARD TOWNSEND 
President Importers and Traders 
National Bank 


Address the Company at its Home Office, 
No. 277 Broadway, New York City. 

























a new product. It could command the serv- 
ices of no trained workers. The work re- 
quired intelligence and special care; in 
some departments educated skill was essen- 
tial. The manufacturers found their most 
serious difficulties to be “due to an unex- 
plained restlessness and constant shifting 
of men.” None of the usual labor troubles 
—strikes, complaints about working con- 
ditions or over pay—-were experienced. Men 
were paid for sixty hours a week where 
but fifty-five were rendered; liberal Christ- 
mas bonuses, gradually increasing with 
workmen’s tenure of service, were award- 
ed. But, as Mr. Outerbridge continues: 

“Notwithstanding these arrangements we 
experienced a change in the personnel of 
our force averaging about 35 per cent an- 
nually, due to no specific cause that we 
could discover except the restlessness of 
what we learned to call ‘migratory labor.’ 

“It was too expensive training 35 per 
cent of the force to have them leave just 
as they were becoming useful. New and 
untrained men meant a larger proportion 
of damaged product. The constant changes 
meant loss of production and loss of pro- 
duction meant increased overhead, and 
heavy overhead often means the difference 
between a profitable or a losing enterprize.” 

This baffling situation set Mr. Outer- 
bridge to the task of studying the psychol- 
ogy of labor and he gradually convinced 
himself that the solution of the problem 
rested solely with employers. He states 
that enlightened self-interest requires that 
the labor question should be viewed as a 
human problem as much as an economic 
one; that the victories which labor will 
win thru unions or the law will never allay 
the unrest; and that industrial peace and 
contentment will come only when employers 
freely concede to laborers, as partners in 
every enterprize, an equitable share of the 
fruits proportionable to the contributions 
which “labor makes. 

“But it was also necessary,” he added, 
that labor should develop the steadiness of 
application, the interest and friendly con- 
fidence expected of a partner, to enable its 
contribution to be gaged and apportioned.” 
Seeking for some reciprocal relation or feel- 
ing as the starting point of a real interest 
by employees, the effects of pension sys- 
tems and other forms were studied without 
any encouraging results. “I concluded,” said 
Mr. Outerbridge, “that we must reach the 
home life and the families of the men, be- 
lieving that thru that influence a greater 
permanency in the employment could be 
secured.” 

At this point in his researches he was 
made acquainted with the plans the Equit- 
able was considering thru which employees 
could be covered in groups against the haz- 
ards of death, sickness and accidepts. He 
studied the plan carefully, the conviction 
growing in him that “for intrinsic value 
as compared to cost this was the very first 
step” toward the stabilization of labor and 
the strengthening of the relations between 
employers and employees for their mutual 
benefit and the improvement of business. 
The Pantasote Company finally adopted the 
system and became the first insured under 
a group policy. In the following extracts 
Mr. Outerbridge relates the sequel: 

As many of the men were foreigners, a brief 
synopsis of the plan was placarded in several 
languages thruout the plant and Greek and 
Hungarian priests were asked to address the 
employees of their race in their native tongue, 
explaining the benefits and that it would cost 
the men nothing. 

I sometimes wonder if that at first made them 
value it at nothing. We thought they had under- 
stood it but certainly for a while we saw no 
change in conditions. 

Our first claim was an accident case of minor 
character—a young man was hurt, was in hospi- 


tal for a week or so and then returned to work. 
When he opened his next pay envelope he found 














some money and a check—he asked the foreman 
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what it was, and was sent to the office to find 
out. On being told that it was his insurance 
when he was laid up, he was very indignant, 
declared angrily he had not agreed to insure 
and would never pay anything. Unable to pacify 
him, the secretary finally said, “Write your 
name on the back of that paper and I will give 
you thirty-seven dollars and fifty cents ($37.50) 
for it.” “What,” he exclaimed excitedly. “You 
give me money for that insurance paper?” and 
then, when he had gathered up the bills, he 
rushed from the office shouting to the men in 
the yard, “See! the company gives me $37.50 
for having had my collar-bone broken, being hit 
by the pitcher playing baseball on Sunday.” 

Our next case was a married man with six 
children, who broke his leg on the ice by jump- 
ing over a high fence instead of going out the 
gate. The several hundred dollars paid him in 
lieu of wages, which he had otherwise lost, and 
in settling hospital and doctor’s charges made 
him more than a convert, a missionary indeed 
for this new and previously unheard of insur- 
ance that came to his own and his family’s aid 
in the time of need; and then when the benefits 
were once experienced the fact that as long as 
he remained in the employ it cost him nothing, 
magnified, rather than minimized the value he 
attached to it. 

An occasional death claim occurred where 
larger sums accrued to next of kin, and by that 
time the men understood what this protection 
meant, and had talked enough about it to at- 
tract others to the plant seeking employment, 
and after a couple of years our labor turnover 
had decreased to about 15 per cent, while our 
production increased, and the proportion of 
seconds or inferior products showed a distinct 
reduction, 

Group insurance, therefore, justified itself 
both in business results and in humane benefits, 
which the employee felt flowed from the partic- 
ular business crganization of which he formed a 
part and which he could accept without feeling 
himself an object of charity. Thus, it may in- 
= be said, is “Wisdom justified of her chil- 

ren.”” 

Some of our employees could not have passed 
a medical examination for life insurance, and 
of those who could, many would not have had 
the forethought or thrift to do so. 

A study of the death claims in the two groups 
with which I am connected as an employer de- 
veloped the fact that 53 per cent had no other 
insurance whatsoever, and that 47 per cent had 
insurance averaging only about $150 each. As 
our groups were relatively small, I have had 
this checked against the entire experience of the 
company carrying the insurance, and learn that 
these proportions represent a fair average. In 
fact it appears that about 40 per cent of all 
employees covered by group insurance have had 
no other protection. 

Think of 40 per cent of the wage earners of 
this country living without life insurance or any 
form of protection for themselves or for those 
whom they support! Thus they carry the hazard 
of twin calamities, a complete financial collapse 
coincident with death. 

Employers who have tried paying out of pocket 
to the needy families of workers dying in their 
service may spend as much as the premium 
costs for group insurance, but that will not pro- 
duce the same effect upon their remaining work- 
ers that would come from the group plan of giv- 
ing each employee a life and casualty certificate 
in a good company. The group plan is a gift to 
all alike—and I am informed that some of the 
beneficiaries have actually framed these certi- 
ficates and proudly hung them in their homes. 
These may be extreme cases of appreciation but 
they illustrate the human instinct which gives 
extra recognition to the employer whose insur- 
ance plan gives protection to all rather than 
merely the chance of a charity payment to the 
most needy. And it may be noted that there is 
vastly more self-respect in the process of col- 
lecting an insurance policy than there is in ac- 
cepting the charitable gift of an employer—as 
the needy family is certain to feel. 

The whole progress of legislation for work- 
men’s compensation has been developed on the 
theory that the industry should pay for the 
maiming or damage that is caused in its opera- 
tion. 

Is it not only a step further that the indus- 
try should pay something to the surviving de- 
pendents at the death of the breadwinner, at 
least sufficient to maintain them until they can 
adjust themselves to such changed conditions; 
and if employers do not recognize and do this 
voluntarily, it is more than likely that ere long 
the state will compel them to do so by legislation 
and the merit and value of a voluntary act will 

lost. 

As one interested in economic, industrial and 
social progress, as a director in the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, which first developed 
this business, and as an employer of labor I am 
convinced that group insurance, life, health and 
accident, given by the employer without med- 
ical examination and, without cost to the ben- 
eficiary is sound business economics; also, like 
Shakespeare’s description of the quality of 
Mercy: 

a blesseth him that gives and him that 

es.”” 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures against marine and inland transportation risk and will issue 
policies making loss payable in Europe and Oriental countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, was preceded by a stock 
company of a similar name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, with consent of the 
stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and repaid with 
a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 


During its existence the company has 
insured property to the value of... .$30,949,773,989.00 
Received premiums thereon to the extent of.,............$312,671,550.90 
Paid losses during that period.......... $152,928,388.68 
Issued certificates of profits to dealers... $96,523,710.00 
Of which there have been re- 
deemed ..... oe ecee ee e990,801,110.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 
emt TMG 2. ccccccccccs $0, 058,000.08 
Interest paid on certificates amounts to.....$24,494,668.95 
On December 31, 1917, the assets of the company amounted 
WE ccccsciocccoeepcessssacesccceoegeneesececesiccess RIE 


The profits of the company revert to the assured and are divided 
annually upon the premiums terminated during the year, thereby reducing 
the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends of 
interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board, 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, President, 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-President, 

CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-President, 

WILLIAM D. WINTER, 3rd Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 



































ANNUITIES 


WHAT THEY ARE AND WHO NEED THEM 


Write the National Life Insurance Company, Montpelier, Vermont for a description 
of its Annuity Service, without obligation. 


















































Scottish Build Your Own 


Union & National! Business 
Insurance Company 


under our direct 
Of Edinburgh general agency 


contract. 








Established 1824 
Sir WALTER SCOTT, First Governor and President Our Policies provide for: 


Headquarters for North America, Hartford, Connecticut DOUBLE INDEMNITY, 
JAMES H. BREWSTER, Manager DIS ABILITY BENEFITS, 
cumin REDUCING PREMIUMS. 


United States Branch, December 31, 1917 See the new low rates. 
Total Assets . . $7,536,676 
































Total Liabilities . 3,604,173 John F. Roche, Vice-President 
Net Surplus. . - 3,932,503 The Manhattan Life 
_—_ Insurance Company 
J. G. HILLIARD, Resident Agent 66 Broadway, New York 
55 John Street New York City & Organized 1850 
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DIVIDENDS 
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THE BROOKLYN 
SAVINGS BANK 


INCORPORATED 1827 


Pierrepont and Clinton Streets 


ENTRANCES 
Pierrepont Street and 300 Fulton Street 


Interest at per cent. 

the rate of per annum 
will be credited to depositors January 1, 1919 (payable 
on and after January 20th) on all sums entitled thereto. 
Deposits mace on or betore January 10th, will draw 
interest from January Ist. 


OROWELL HADDEN, President 
LAURUS E. SUTTON, Comptroller 
ARTHUR ©. HARE, Cashier 
CHAS. 0. PUTNAM, Asst. Comptroller 
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American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Wednesday, January 15, 
1919, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Friday, December 20, 
1918. G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 





American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on January 1, 1919, at the office of the 
Treasurer of the Company in New York, will 
be paid*by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 


Wall Street. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 





United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


The Directors of this Corporation have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1%% (37% 
cents per share) on the Preferred capital 
stock, and a dividend of 2% (50 cents per 
share) on the Common capital stock, both 
payable January 4, 1919, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business December 17, 
1918. L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 








Books by 
HERBERT N. CASSON 


FACTORY EFFICIENCY 
AXIOMS OF BUSINESS 
HUMAN NATURE 











Mr. Casson.has an in- 
ternational reputation 
as a forceful speaker 
and writer on many 
phases of efficiency. 
His books are thought 
builders. 


Price $3.10 each, delivered. 








NATIONAL EFFICIENCY SOCIETY 
119 WEST 40th STREET NEW YORK 








December 28, 1918 








HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 
The Independent Lesson Plans 
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ENGLISH; LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF TIM ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


TO THE TEACHER: Ask every pupil to read 
as mueh of The Independent aa possible, and to 
prepare at home written answers to two or three 
queations. When you call upon a pupil in class 
ask the pupil to step to the front of the room, 
to lay the written anawer on the teacher's deak, 
and to speak without notes, unlesa notes are ape- 
cifically auggeated by the question, Then call for 
one supporting opinion concerning the thought 
presented, and for one disaenting opinion. Close 


the discussion by a vote of the class, and an, 


expreasion of your own opinion. Make the work 
spontaneous, apirited and original. Build up a 
vigorous Americaniam founded on reliable in 
formation concerning present-day events, condi- 
tiona and thought. 


1. Our Seventieth Bieisey. 

1. Explain the origin and significance of the 
name “The Independent.” 

2. How does The Independent's belief in free- 
dom of speech aid in making it a good pub- 
lication for use in schvols? 
Explain why J. G. Whittier, Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe and William Lloyd Garrison would 
naturally have sympathized with The Inde- 
pendent, 

4. Show in what way The Independent repre- 
senta American ideals. 

5. Name and explain some of the modern 
ideals for which The Independent stands. 

Il. My Father. By Herbert D. Ward. 

(Thia delightful article is worthy to be called 

a modern classic. Every person who reada it 

will be better because he has read it. It ia writ- 

ten in charming style; it ia a study of the best 

American life; and ita influence is vital.) 

Show that Dr. Ward's ideala for The Inde- 
pendent are noble ideals for the American 
people. 

In what respects 
father 7? 
Explain Dr. Ward’s methods of leading a 
boy to form good habits. 

Why does the authcr speak of his father 
as “my big brother”? 

Tell why you would have liked, or disliked, 
Dr. Ward as a school teacher. 

. What subjects did Dr. Ward believe best 
for school composition ? 

What rules for writing are indicated in 
this article? 
Explain why Dr. 
based on science, 
In what respects is ‘‘Lycidas” ‘“‘the greatest 
poem in the English language’? 

Why do “L'Allegro” and “Il Penserso” give 
“never ceasing delight’? 

Read aloud Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar.” 
What makes it a beautiful poem? 

Prove that Dr. Ward was a tireless worker. 

. Tell an anecdote that shows Dr. Ward's 
sense of humor. 

If Dr. Ward had spoken to your school what 
books would he have advised you to read? 
What was Dr. Ward's attitude toward na- 
ture? 

What methods does the author employ to 
make the article interesting? 

Behind the British Fieet. By Hamil- 
ton Holt. 

. Discuss the respective values of the English 
emphasis on quality, and the American em- 
phasis on quantity. 

What advantages does England gain from 
being “an old man’s country”? 

What advantages does America gain from 
being “a young man’s country’? 

Write an account of an imaginary voyage 
in a submarine. 

Explain how the English fleet “undoubtedly 
saved civilization.” 

. The Little Christ. By Harriet Fair- 
child Blodgett. 

. Show how the poem increases one’s sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate. 

. What methods have been employed to make 
the poem delightful in effect? 

. The Story of the Week. 

. Give a talk summarizing the most impor- 
tant recent events in the United States. 

. Give a talk summarizing the most impor- 
tant recent events in Europe. 

. Explain what events in other parts of the 
world are of great interest to Americans. 

. Explain any cartoon in this week's issue. 

. Give a talk on “After the War Aviation.” 

-» News Pictorial. 

. Write a story based on any one News- 
Pictorial page. 


was Dr. Ward an ideal 


Ward preferred games 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGIT SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


I. Problems of Reconstruction—‘Common 
Sense in Demobilization,’”’ “The War 
is Over—Now for Business!” 
1. Discuss this statement: “There is no sur- 
plus of labor in the United States today or 
anywhere else in the civilized world.” 
2. Show how capital, labor and the public are 
all interested in the proper solution of the . 
new problems of peace. 
3. “The capitalists have not all the wealth, they 
merely control it.” In what sense this 
true? What is the economic and the social 
consequence of this fact? 
4. What will be the causes of the predicted 
“downward trend of commodity prices”? 
What will be the result? 
5. “We have practically no foreign debt to 
liquidate,” etc. Was this true in 19147 How 
will the present condition affect our over- 
seas trade? 
6. How will the “continued demand for cap- 
ital for reconstruction purposes” affect the 
interest rate in this country and abroad? 
ll. Freedom of the Press—“‘The Failure 
of the Fourth Estate.’’ 
1. What does the author mean by the “Fourth 
Estate” ? 
2. Summarize the proof offered for the state- 
ment: “The press of the United States . . 
is falling down.” 
3. What is a “press agency”? How does i+ 
work? 
Wt. ee at ar to Peace—‘President ir 
Paris,” “The President’s Speeches,’ 
“The British Elections,” “The 
Poland.” 
Naa President Wilson represents two in- 

vineible forces, the material force . . . and 
aiso the force which will sanctify peace.” 
What effect will this have on the Peace 
Conference ? 

2 What ideas were uppermost in the mind 
of the President when he spoke in Paris on 
December 167 

3. Do the results of the British elections give 
any indication of the attitude of the people 
toward the problems of the Peace Confer- 
ence? 

4. Show how present conditions in Poland 

and the neighboring countries will compli- 

cate the problem of a permanent peace 
settlement. 
Efficient Democracy — ‘“‘Democracy 

Must Be Civilized.” 

1. “Democracy is on trial.” In what sense ts 
this true? 

2. Why have “the Entente Allies and the 
United States paid from two to five dollars 
for every unit of actual military achieve- 
ment for which Germany paid one dollar’? 
What does this prove? 

3. What have been the chief causes of the 
success of the American democracy thus 
far? What reforms are necessary if this 
democracy is to be a success in the future? 

4. What is the meaning of the last sentence 
in the editorial? 

V. Portugal in Revolution—‘The Portu- 
uese Problem,” “Assassination of 

ortuguese President.” 

1. Write a brief sketch of the history of Por- 
tugal during the past century. What brought 
about the revolution of 19107 

2. Why has Portugal been in a state of con- 
tinuous unrest during the past eight or nine 


ew 


IV. 


years 
8. What relation has the Portuguese problem 
to the general European situation at this 
time ? 
vi. ee and Peru—‘The South American 
sis.’ 


1. “The trouble gocs back to the Peruvian- 
Chilean War of 1879-1884." What are the 
merits of both sides of this case? 

2. Why is it probable that “German intrigue 
has been instrumental in causing the out- 
break just now”? 

3. Can you suggest a just settlement of the 
Peruvian-Chilean dispute? 

Vil. The Raliroad Problem—“Who Is Going 
to Run the Railroads?” 

1. Why dces Mr. McAdoo advocate a five year 
period of government control? 

2. “Congress . . . seems unwilling to impale 
itself on either horn of the dilemma,” ete. 
What plans for handling the railroad orob- 
lem does Congress propose? 

3. Why are the shippers eager for the re- 
sumption of private control of the rail- 
roads ? 

















